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THE BLUE COAT SCHOOL OF LONDON. 


Tuere is a splendor in the endowments for the education of the 
poor in England, which strikes an American very powerfully. It 
indicates a value for the object, an interest in the children of the 
poor, to form and to devote such noble establishments and exten- 
sive funds to their use, which surprises and gratifies us, in a land of 
aristocracy, whether we trace it to the benevolence of some indi- 
vidual, or the providence of the government. Nor is this benefi- 
cence confined to the Universities and higher institutions, which 
in our country we think excite too exclusively, the interest of those 
who have the means and the disposition to do good. Many of 
these funds also provide for the early and elementary education of 
the destitute and neglected, in the best manner which the knowledge 
or taste of the age could point out; and though generally less ne- 
cessary in our country, yet similar beneficence, devoted to the same 
object, in a manner suited to elevate instead of sustaining our schools, 
might do incalculable good. 

Among the charitable endowments for education in London, none 
is more likely to be known to astranger than Christ Church Hos- 
pital, or the ‘Blue Coat School,’ as it is familiarly called — 
for he meets its pupils daily in a dress that shows their connec- 
tion with some by-gone age. It is said to be the nearest approach 
to the monkish costume which is now worn in England. An out~ 
side coat or close robe, with long skirts of dark blue cloth, is the 
ancient tunic. It is fastened with a girdle round the waist. With 
this, is singularly contrasted the under tunic of yellow, and the 
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yellow worsted stockings ; and the peculiary of the dress is ren- 
dered still more conspicuous, by the small, round, flat cap of black 
worsted, which forms the only covering for the head of the ‘ Blue 
Coat Boy,’ whatever may be the weather ; for the dress is rigidly 
required as acondition of their education. It is not a little amus- 
ing, to see one of these shadows of another generation moving 
through the modern crowd of a London street. 

The school was established by Edward VI. at the instance of 
the eminent Ridley, in the surrendered monastery of the Grey 
Friars, and endowed with its revenues. These, with subsequent 
donations, now amount to about $200,000 a year. The whole 
number of pupils maintained is about a thousand, one hundred and 
fifty being received annually. A part of them are kept in their 
earlier years, at a country establishment connected with this. The 
greater number leave the institution at fifteen years of age, after 
acquiring the usual elementary branches of instruction. Those 
who are designed for classical or mathematical students remain 
longer, to prepare for the University, or the Navy ; but are still 
‘ Blue Coat Boys.’ Several are constantly maintained by the insti- 
tution at the Universities, until they 4 their education. 

The buildings are chiefly modern. The engraving represents 
one front of the building for the Mathematical and Grammar Schools 
recently erected, and will give some idea of the extent and splen- 
dor of the establishment. A new and noble hall for a chapel and 
dining-room, has also been built of granite, to receive eight hun- 
dred pupils, one hundred and fiftyseven feet in length, by fiftytwo 
in breadth ; and the whole space beneath it is formed into open ar- 
cades, with unusual providence and kindness, to afford a play ground 
for the boys in bad weather. 

The internal regulations of the school are in many points not 
less singular than the costume of the pupils, and its plan would 
not serve as a model for us. But we should rejoice to see the 
spirit, which founded this noble institution, pervading the posses- 
sors of wealth and the officers of government in our own country, 
— the spirit which deems a princely revenue well bestowed, for the 
common education of the children of the poor. 





A VISIT TO HOFWYL. 


WE have believed that no service we could render to the cause 
of education in our country, would be so great as to present the 
epitome of the modern improvements which we found at Hofwyl. 
It was with this view that we published the letters on this subject 
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in the first and second volumes of the ‘ Annals,’ and time has not 
changed our opinion. We have been astonished, however, to find 
intelligent men, who would give it no attention — would scarcely 
read it— because it was ‘ foreign !’ — and to be told that some of 
the American advocates of education were jealous, because their 
plans were not more talked of! —and that the Annals would be 
rendered unpopular! We should be ashamed to believe this. We 
rejoice to learn that by those who read them, these articles are 
regarded as among the most valuable in the work —to hear 
from a common school teacher, that they were of more prac- 
tical value to her than any others—and to find parents who dis- 
cover the rich mine of instruction, which is found in the system of 
Fellenberg. We ask others to read them. We cheerfully leave 
to time the decision ou this point; and present as a confirmation 
of our views of Hofwyl, the following account of a recent visit, 
in a letter published by the able editors of the London Penny 
Magazine. 


We have received the following interesting communication from 
a correspondent upon whose accounts we can place a full reliance. 
The establishments for education, which have been founded and 
matured in Switzerland, by the public spirit and laborious perseve- 
rance of M. Fellenberg, have now existed about thirtytwo years. 
Their high merits have been long familiar to the English public. 
At the present time, we understand that certain political dissensions, 
which have produced much ill-will and unhappiness in the canton 
of Berne, have had the common effect of all violent contests of 
opinion, —they have made men indifferent or opposed to those 
institutions for the amelioration of the human character, whose 
great object is to elevate our species above intolerance and narrow- 
ness of party-feeling. We trust that the open or concealed hos- 
tility which, it is said, now threatens the excellent establishments 
of M. Fellenberg, will speedily be put to shame by the good sense 
of the people of Switzerland ; who will perceive in such institu- 


‘tions the surest preservation against the outbreaks of a mistaken 


zeal for freedom, on the one hand, and the tyranny of exclusive 
pretensions, on the other. 

‘In the month of August, 1852, I travelled into Switzerland for 
the purpose of making myself acquainted with the schools and insti- 
tutionsat Hofwyl. Situated about three leagues from the picturesque 
capital of Berne, amidst a beautiful scenery, composed of a culti- 
vated vale, the Jura ridge of mountains, a pine forest, a small lake, 
and the glaciers of the Bernese Alps, stand the extensive buildings 
of the establishment, surrounded by about two acres of farm land. 
Upon my first arrival, before I could obtain an opportunity of pre- 
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senting my letters to the benevolent founder, I wandered about in 
various directions. All was business and activity. Here was a 
troop of lads cutting the ripened corn, while another troop was en- 
gaged in conducting it to the barns. Here was the forge in activ- 
ity ; and there some little gardeners performing various operations 
in small plots of ground that were portioned out. Here wasa group 
of little girls gleaning ; there others carrying water, most of them 
singing, while thus employed. But my attention was peculiarly 
arrested by about one hundred men, who in a large, open building, 
erected in a recess of the garden, appeared to be engaged like 
boys in a school-room ; over the entrance was inscribed this motto, 
*«'The Hope of their Country.” 

‘1 was at last fortunate enough to be admitted into the study of 
M. de Fellenberg, —a man somewhat advanced in years, with a 
countenance beaming with intelligence and kindness. De Fellen- 
berg was, by birth, one of the ancient aristocracy of the a 
and in possession of the hereditary property of his family. He 
determined upon devoting his fortune, and the labor of a life, in 
the endeavor to effect the regeneration of his native land, by the 
means of education. “1 will infuse good habits and principles 
into the children.” For thirtytwo years has he pursued his steady 
course, increasing in influence, and extending his establishment as 
his scheme grew upon him, until it has become what he described 
tome. “This,” said he, pointing to a large building, “is the in- 
stitute for the boys of the higher classes. Here are their dining- 
rooms ;— arranged on each side of yonder galleries, are their 
dormitories. Here you see their gardens, their museum, their 
work-shops, their school-rooms ; here their gymnasium where they 
exercise themselves in wet weather, here their stream of running 
water where they bathe every day ; study is their employment, 
bodily labor their recreation, — but bodily exertion I insist upon. 
There is no health, no vigor of mind, no virtue without it. Those 
persons grown to manhood, who are mixing with the boys, are 
placed by me to observe every action, and catch every expression. 
My grand object is to comprehend thoroughly the character of my 
pupils, in order that I may work more efficaciously upon them. 
‘These persons are by no means considered as spies by the boys, — 
they are their companions. At Hofwy], all that is not in itself 
wrong is permitted. I never like to forbid a thing when J am un- 
able to assign a reason for doing so ; it createsa confusion in young 
minds with regard to principle, a thing most dangerous to their fu- 
ture happiness. We have no boundary-mark, yet my boys stay at 
home: we interfere not with their pleasures, yet they cling to their 
duty. 

‘¢ Within this enclosure is my eldest daughter’s poor school for 
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girls. She has about a hundred under her direction, who are fed 
and clothed by the establishment. ‘To these she devotes her en- 
tire time. ‘They learn all that in after-life will be of service to 
them : — to clean the house, — to cultivate the garden, —to sew, 
— to make all those little necessaries which are of so much impor- 
tance in the cottage ; to read, and sing,—to be cheerful, and to 
be happy. Unless our women be brought up in modesty, and with 
industrious and religious habits, it is in vain that we educate the 
men. It is they who keep the character of men in its proper ele- 
vation. 

“ Here is my school for the middling classes,—here al] in- 
struction has reference to practical purposes. Man was born to 
have dominion over the earth, and to subdue it, but it is by the in- 
tellect alone that he can do so. His unassisted strength, what is 
it? To conquer Nature he must understand her. Look in here, 
and you will see the laboratory of the chemist, and the lever and 
the pulley of the mechanic. 

“In these two buildings are my poor school for boys, who are 
boarded and clothed by the establishment. And well they earn 
their maintenance, for the little fellows work ten hours a day in the 
summer ; and the expense that I incur in their behalf is nearly 
repaid by their exertions. ‘They study for two hours each day, 
and this I consider sufficient. ‘The case here is the reverse of the 
Institute, for bodily exertion is the labor and study the recreation. 
The habits I bring them up with are those which I desire should 
continue with them through life; they consequently have refer- 
ence to their probable position in society. ‘The habit of continued 
study would ill-become a person destined to gain his livelihood by 
his hands. Although there are now one hundred boys assembled 
here, mine were but small beginnings. 1 had but one pupil at first. 
It was long before I could find a master in whom I could confide. 
Do you observe those little patches of garden-ground? Each poor 
lad has one to himself; and the produce belongs exclusively to 
him. ‘They usually dispose of it to the establishment, which 
either pays them the money at the time, or lodges it for them ina 
little bank 1 have founded. Many of them have very considera- 
ble sums there. It is here that they obtain a habit of passing the 
greater portion of their time in continued labor ;—they become 
acquainted with the value of labor, by the produce of their little 
gardens. The instruction that I give them, although somewhat 
more elevated than what is generally obtained by persons of their 
rank in life, is directed to the rendering perfect the senses and re- 
flection, — to make them better practical men ; drawing, the sci- 
ences of arithmetic and geometry, a useful selection from the oth- 
er sciences, all taught in the most unostentatious manner ; the his- 
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tory of their native country, and an acquaintance with the differ- 
ent natural objects around them, together with music, form the ex- 
tent of their Jiterary instruction. 

“ Religion is inculcated in every way. Public prayer, both at 
church and at school, is regularly performed in common with the 
schools of other countries. Besides this, these poor lads are 
taught to see the Creator in his works. When their admiration is 
roused by a natural object, they are accustomed to direct their 
thoughts to its Maker. 

** But here,” said my venerable companion, “ is the engine upon 
which I rely for effecting the moral regeneration of ny country, 
(and my attention was directed to the men whom [| had before 
seen in the morning) ; these are the masters of village schools, 
come here to imbibe my principles, and to perfect themselves in 
their duty. These men have six thousand pupils under them ; 
and if, by the blessing of God, I can continue the direction of 
them, success is certain.” 

‘ To insure success M. Fellenberg spares no pains, — no expense. 
There are no less than thirtytwo professors solely devoted to his 
establishment, who inhabit a house to themselves upon the premises. 

‘In all, there are about three hundred and fifty individuals in this 
little colony. Despite of his enemies, the spirit of De Fellenberg 
is spreading throughout Switzerland; and after having seen the 
parent institution I visited several of his establishments in some of 
the remotest cantons. 

‘ A week closed my short sojourn at Hofwyl. I quitted it witha 
heavy heart; and the recollection of the moral beauty of what is 
there witnessed, will remain riveted on my memory forever.’ 





EDUCATION AND THE PRESS. 


We are thirteen millions, and we have not less than one million 
of children wholly uninstructed, and not less than one million more, 
whose means of instruction are shamefully scanty. Education, in 
its comprehensive sense — as a preparation for life — for the life 
of an American Citizen as he should be — we need not say how 
rarely itis to be found! Millions of parents, and teachers, and 
school inspectors, scattered over our vast republic, are ignorant or 
unmindful of those duties to the children, on whose faithful per- 
formance the future purity, and prosperity, and the very existence 
of our country depend. How can such a mass of ignorance be 
enlightened — such a mass of prejudice as it brings in its train, be 
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overcome ? How can the apathy and avarice which stop every 
ear be removed? Cana single periodical accomplish this? Can 
we with a thousand, or even two thousand subscribers, effect it? 
We have never dreamed so wildly. We have but struggled, till 
our strength and means were exhausted, to preserve the last beacon 
light on this subject. {tis for this only that we have proposed to 
others to aid in its preservation. We and our work are powerless 
in effecting this great object in view, unless we can enlist the aid 
of others — unless each of our readers will endeavor to circulate 
and to apply the principles which we endeavor to furnish for this pur- 
pose, and scatter abroad the light which one work can only scatter 
in feeble separated rays to a few points of our country — merely 
to make the obscurity visible which reigns over this subject. We 
would gladly ascribe this result to the defects of our own work; 
but the brief existence of several kindred publications shows that 
there is some other and more extensive cause than our defects. 
Indeed, the mortifying fact that enterprising publishers could not 
venture to publish more than two hundred and fifty copies, of a 
volume so replete with instruction for teachers, both theoretical 
and practical, as the lectures of the American Institute for 1833, is a 
sad evidence of the prevailing apathy on the subject. 

To remove this apathy — to circulate valuable information on 
this subject, and excite the interest of our newspaper-reading com- 
munity, none can do more than the conductors of the newspaper 
press. We cordially rejoice to see the increased interest taken in this 
subject by our newspapers, within a few years. A subject which, 
by common consent, seemed to be excluded from their columns, is 
now frequently discussed in an able and interesting manaer; and 
if we should render this work a compilation, the essays, addresses 
and reports which we constantly receive on this subject, would fur- 
nish a sufficient stock of materials, of real value, to fill every num- 
ber of the Annals. We appeal to our fellow laborers of the press, 
to continue and extend their efforts as they value our morals or 
our institutions. And we shall devote a large portion of our 
numbers to extracts which will show the increase of interest thus 
exhibited ; and cheerfully offer our pages for their use. 





‘DOES MERE INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION BANISH 
P CRIME?’ 


No one doubts at the present day, that ignorance is a fruitful 
source of crime, and that the diffusion of knowledge is one indis- 
— step to moral improvement. Ina recent number of the 

ndon Eclectic Review, we find the following testimony to this 
effect referred to by our newspapers. 
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The condition of the agricultural districts is stated, in the report of the 
British and Foreign School Society for 1831, to be most distressing. — 

‘ Debasing ignorance prevails to an extent which could not be credited, 
were it not verified by the closest investigation. The facts which have 
been elicited respecting the moral and intellectual state of those counties 
which have been disgraced by riots and acts of incendiarism, are truly af- 
fecting, and yet they are but a fair representation of the actual state of 
our peasantry. We call ourselves an enlightened nation, an educated 
people; and yet, out of nearly seven hundred prisoners put on trial in 
four counties, upwards of two hundred and sixty were as ignorant as the 
savages of the desert ; they could not reada single letter. Of the whole 
seven hundred, only one hundred and fifty could write, or even read with 
ease ; and, in the words of one of the chaplains to the jails, nearly the 
whole number were totally ignorant with regard to the nature and obliga- 
tions of true religion.’ 

Farther proof of the inadequacy of existing means for the instruction 
of the people is furnished in the reports of the same society for 1832-3. 
We shal! quote only one or two. 

‘In September last (1831,) out of fifty prisoners put on trial at Bedford, 
only four could read. In the month of January (1833,) there were in the 
same prison between fifty and sixty awaiting their trials, of whom not 
more than ten could read, and even some of these could not make out the 
sense of a sentence, though they knew their letters. At Wisbeach, in 
the isle of Ely, it appears from a memorandum on the calendar, of a kind 
which ought to be affixed to every similar document, that, of nineteen 
prisoners put on trial, only six were able to read and write; and it is ad- 
ded, the capital offences were committed entirely by persons in a state of 
the most debasing ignorance.’ 

The statement which the Committee of the General Assembly have 
lately made, that, in their Highland schools, those in which the greatest 
variety of secular.instruction is imparted, are most distinguished by a re- 
ligious character, is one which we should have been quite prepared to ex- 
pect. Man is distinguished from the brute, not less by improvable reason 
than by the capacity for devotion ; and these two are not opposed the one 
to the other. The more truly enlightened any man becomes, the more 
his reasoning faculties expand and are purified by an enlarged acquain- 
tance with external nature—the more inexcusable is he, if he remain 
unimpressed by the consideration of ‘things which are unseen and eter- 
nal.’ I[rreligion is wilful stupidity : ‘ The fool hath said in his heart there 
is no God.’ 


The connection of ignorance with crime is more certain in a 
reading community like ours, where, hitherto, the mass of influ- 
ence thrown upon the mind through the press has been in favor 
of morality. But the question naturally arises, Does mere knowl- 
edge banish crime? Unhappily it is a truth which cannot be for- 
gotten, that the basest heart has often been connected with the 
most cultivated mind ; and we need but a Byron to show us, how 
consistent even the most exalted genius may be with the most de- 
basing moral qualities. Such an individual will not indeed rob, or 
murder, or oppress, to gain pelf which he does not need ; but his 
own soul may become a sink of pollution, reeking with deadly mi- 
asma, and infecting all within its influence. The following article 
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from the Scottish Guardian, although not correct in all its state- 
ments or reasonings, deserves deep reflection, and we have been 
gratified to see it circulating extensively through our newspapers. 


Two Magistrates of Paris recently made a tour through the United 
States, and in the course of two years collected important information 
regarding the statistics of crime and education. In the state of New 
York, 500,000 children, out of two millions, are at public schools ; that is, 
a fourth part of the population, and £240,000 are annually expended for 
this purpose. Yet in this state crime increases, and that, too, though the 
means of subsistence and employment are so much more easily obtained 
than in any other countries. In Connecticut, education is still more ex- 
tended, and nearly a third part of the population is at school. Yet crimes 
multiply to a frightful extent. ‘The Journal of Education, stating these 
facts, draws this cautious conclusion, —‘if knowledge cannot be accused 
of causing this increase of crime, at least it has not prevented it.’ 

On turning to France, and examining tables of the comparative propor- 
tion of instruction in its different departments, during a period of three 
years, the western and central provinces have been found the most uned- 
ucated, — 15, 14, 13, 12, and: & per cent. only being able to read and 
write ; but, according to an essay on the moral statistics of France, pre- 
sented to the academy of sciences, the minimum of crime is to be found 
in these uneducated departments, and the marimum in Corsica and in the 
south eastern provinces, and in Alsace, where nearly half the population 
can read. The different employments of the population may account for 
this difference in part; yet still we may again draw the cautious conclu- 
sion, that if education has not caused, at least it has not been seen to pre- 
vent crime. 

The only ascertained moral effect of intellectual education was stated 
in last March by the Lord Chancellor, in the House of Lords. In Russia, 
where education can scarcely be said to exist, out of 5,800 crimes com- 
mitted within a certain period, 3,500 were accompanied by violence; 
while in Pennsylvania, where education is generally diffused, out of 7,400 
crimes, only 640 were accompanied by violence, being in the proportion 
of 1-12th of the whole number, instead of 3-5ths, as in the former case. 
Thus the only ascertained effect of intellectual education on crime is to 
substitute fraud for force — the cunning of civilized, for the violence of sav- 
age life. Nor would even this small change be permanent. A highly 
intellectual community, without moral principles and the habits of self 
denial which religion imposes, would only prove a sleeping volcano, ready 
to awaken every moment, and overthrow those very institutions under 
which it had been fostered. ‘To increase the intellectual power, and en- 
large the knowledge, of a man void of principle, is only to create in him 
new desires, to make him restless and dissatisfied, hating those that are 
above him, and desirous of reducing all to his own level; and you have 
but to realize universally such a state of society, to fill the cup of the 
world’s guilt and misery to the brim. What do we say then? Not cer- 
tainly that education is to be withheld from any member of society, — for 
that question is now decided, whether we will or nut, — but that from the 
infant school, upwards to the university, it must be a thorough Christian 
education, in which our youth shall be trained in the ways of virtuous 
self-control, and piety and righteousness wrought into the creer saree | 
and into the whole habit of man. A perfunctory religious education wil 
no longer serve — not mere Bible reading — but Bible education. The 
understanding must be enlightened, and the heart must be gained over to 
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the side of truth and righteousness. In short, the grand aim of education 
must become, not merely the formation of intellectual habits, or the ac- 
quisition of secular knowledge (as is too exclusively the case in present 
times,) but the formation of the christian character. Men have hitherto 
been prone to take for granted, that it was only necessary to teach the art 
of reading, and before this new power all vice and error would flee away. 
These are dreams of men ignorant of themselves, and ignorant of our 
poor nature. Men must be trained to piety and virtue as they are trained 
to any other habits, whether intellectual or physical ; and the moral man 
must advance contemporaneously with the intellectual man, else we see 
no increase from our increased education, but an increased capacity for 
evil doing. 

The following application of this truth to our own country and 


its peculiar dangers, from the Northampton Courier, is another grat- 
ifying evidence of the increased interest taken in the subject. 


We believe that there is much truth and justice im the remark, that 
other influences beside that of force, must be exercised, to keep the Union 
of these states permanently together. Statutes may be enacted, consti- 
tutions framed, and interests multiplied, but if there is not a primary feel- 
ing of moral obligation and fraternal duty, to cement and enforce them, 
the duration of this government, like all others, is extremely questionable 
and uncertain. Pecuniary interest, and common defence, and general 
prosperity, are but transient ties, which can be thrown off to suit the ex- 
cited spirit of the times, or changed to meet any pressing emergency. 
They are but selfish bonds, which yield at the rude touch of popular dis- 
affection, and are easily rent by the misguided voice of public sentiment, 
and vindictiveness, and clamor. But if legal enactments and obligations, 
and physical wants, and common defence, do not constitute security against 
dissolution, what influences can be exerted to sustain and strengthen a 
civil compact of such stupendous weight and importance as our own ? 
If these things fail, what iron will enter the souls of men, to enforce their 
moral obligations, and to impress upon them the maxim of ‘ union,’ with 
certain safety and security ? 

We think amoral obligation, and religious feeling, and fraternal affection, 
which is founded in the heart, and has its emanations from the soul, if 
rightly cultivated, will insure this purpose, and guarantee its permanent 
duration. Some deep abiding sentiment, some strong affection of the 
mind, some radiating influence from the heart, which rises above selfish- 
ness, and pecuniary wants, and sordid interest, which all feel and ac- 
knowledge, is what should be cherished and cultivated, to bind with ada- 
mantine chains the different parts and sections of this our own favored 
country together. 


Yes ; it is by cultivating the sense of ‘ moral obligation and re- 
ligious feeling’ and the ‘fraternal affection’ which is their neces- 
sary concomitant and result, that our own union is to be maitain- 
ed, (for we are unwilling to add the qualification which is chilling 
so many hearts) and not by constitutions of parchment, or even 
by the arm of power. If our laws are ‘not supported by our feel- 
ings, and principles, the force which we use to maintain them, may 
indeed make us fellow prisoners, or fellow subjects, but never can 
unite us as brethren or fellow citizens. France has long sought to 
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establish moral principle on some other basis than that of Chris- 
tianity ; but she has renounced this visionary plan, and now re- 
quires the .Vew Testament to be employed as the text book of 
morals and religion in every school in the empire. Let us profit 
by her example, and retain the precious legacy of our purer, happier 
ancestors. 





[For the Annals of Education.] 


ART OF MISEDUCATION. 


HOW TO TRAIN A CHILD TO CONSIDER MONEY-GETTING AS ‘THE 
CHIEF END OF MAN.’ 


Ruie. — Make trade, and bargains, and prices, the principal sub- 
ject of conversation before him. Tell him to buy everything as 
cheap as possible. Admire his good bargains, and tell of your 
own. 


‘ Dip I not get a good bargain?’ said a boy about twelve years 
of age, to another boy, a few mornings since, just as they were 
going into the school-room. ‘I bought a bow,’ he added, ‘ fora 
shilling, and sold it again for twentythree cents !’— In connection 
with this anecdote, an able teacher, and a very close observer of 
men and things, remarked to me, as follows : 

‘ The times have strangely altered, within the last twenty years. 
Boys now, are not at all what boys were then. Then, there was 
such a thing to be found here and there, as a boy who loved study, 
and studied hard. ‘Then, if there were fewer class books, and 
those sustained an inferior character, they were, at least, better 
studied. Then, if a smaller number of branches were taught in 
our schools, they were taught much more thoroughly. But now 
you can seldom find a hard student, in our schools. If a boy has 
lessons, such lessons as boys of similar age and capacity used to 
get, and get cheerfully too —‘ Oh, they are toohard!’ He dislikes 
his teacher. His parents learn the fact, and acquaint the teacher 
with it; and wonder why he can’t make his school as agreeable to 
his pupils as Mr Such-an-one does his. Or, what often happens, 
they withdraw them from the school, without much ceremony, and 
send them somewhere else. However, after they have been trans- 
ferred from school to school, a year or two, till their minds are ren- 
dered twice as volatile and dissipated as they were before, it often 
happens that they come back again, and apply for re-admission.’ 

‘But though boys will not study, they will make bargains. 
Every boy, from one yard to two in height, is an adept in buying, 
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selling, and swapping penknives, pencils, combs, skates, sleds, 
bows, &c, &c; and ten to one but their trading occupies half their 
thoughts and some of their hands, even during the school hours.’ 

‘ Now what is to be done? If this fondness for trading were 
confined to a few individuals in aclass, or a school, the case would 
be less discouraging. But it is nearly universal. The children of 
pious parents are often as full of their buying, selling, and swap- 
ping, as those of the vicious.’ 

‘ The representation you make, is indeed a painful one,’ I replied. 
‘But is it not obvious whose the fault is, and where we ought to 
look first, for a reformation? Is it not in parents? Are not their 
hearts, from morning to evening, set on buying, and selling, and 
getting gain? Observe the general current of conversation, in our 
best families ; and can you continue to wonder what the matter is 
with the children? The work of reform must begin here — with 
the parents —or it never can begin at all, at least till you can 
change the laws of nature, and make the stream ascend, by its own 
power, higher than the fountains which feed it.’ 

The following extracts on this subject, which are taken from 
Abboit’s Magazine, are too much in point to be omitted. 


‘ Richard, why don’t you obey at once’ says the father, ‘when your moth- 
or speaks to you? My love, you know I leave the children entirely to you.’ 
‘I know you do, my dear; but I can’t help thinking you ought to govern 
the boys.’ ‘You are at home, my love, all the time, and really you ought 
not to expect much from me, occupied as I am continually, — business 
pressing from Monday morning till Saturday night. I want to be quiet 
when I am in the house; I must have a fire in my room in future.’ 

* x« ¥ * + * * * 

‘Father,’ says Thomas, a grown up son, ‘I am distressed about little 
Mary — she is so disorderly at table, and pays no attention to what mother 
says; I am afraid she will turn out like B.C. Mr F. makes his little girl 
obey. 
‘Oh! Mr F. is a teacher; itis his business to make experiments in edu- 
cation. You used to behave just so; and I don’t see but you have turned 
out pretty well.’ 

‘ Bat I am afraid we children don’t set the best example we can. Spurz- 
heim says, “ we must be what we would have little children.” Little Mary 
imitates all we do.’ 

‘Well—I can’t attend to it now; I must be off to the store. I have 
got 5,000 dollars to pay before two o’clock.’ And thus — days pass away, 
and weeks, and months, and years — the father having always such a press 
~ of business on hand, that he has no time to study the philosophy of educa- 
tion. The 5,000 dollar note at the bank must be met—and as to the 
children, why ‘ Mrs B. must attend to them.” 


And this is a faithful picture of many a father, who will say and 
think that he loves his children more than everything else on earth ! 
— who professes to feel it his duty to train them up in the right 
way! And this ‘ paternal affection’ will sacrifice the minds and 
souls of his children, in order to fill their pockets, — to provide an 
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inheritance which, for want of proper education, they are only pre- 
pared to abuse as the instrument of evil, to themselves and others ! 
Surely the writer before us is not too decided in saying —‘ It is a 
fatal error which has crept into the bosoms of our men of business, 
that they must give their whole souls and bodies to it ; that doing 
an extensive business, is the great object of life.’ Nor is the judg- 
ment of God too severe, which so often gives to such a father his 
heart’s desire, and allows him to provide a fortune for his child, 
and leaves him to waste it to his own ruin—and often to break 
the heart of his parents ; when he does not succeed in teaching 
him that ‘money-getting is the chief end of man.’ 





[For the Annals of Education. ] 


ON THE UTILITY OF NAUTICAL SCHOOLS. 


In our last number we inserted an article from a gentleman who 
has been conversant with seamen, on .the subject of Nautical 
Schools, and we rejoice to have any plan presented which is de- 
signed to benefit a class of men of the highest importance to our 
country, and yet among the most neglected. We have been fa- 
vored by our correspondent with the following letter, from a nauti- 
cal teacher who has passed twenty years upon the ocean, in all the 
various situations on shipboard, from that of common sailor to that 
of master, and during this period constantly assisted in the educa- 
tion of some of his ship-mates. It will present more fully the prac- 
ticability and importance of these Institutions, and we would respect- 
fully ask our readers in seaport towns, to read it, with the question 
before them — ‘ Isit not our duty and our interest to establish such a 
school for the seamen of our own port?’ 

‘ Dear Sir, — The first question you propose is, ‘ Whether sea- 
men generally avail themselves of the advantages which a Nautical 
Institution offers.’ As far as my experience goes, I believe that by 
far the greater number of our own seamen, in this section of our 
country, not only attend our Nautical Institution, but appear to man- 
ifest a deep interest in its prosperity. ‘There is no other institution 
of the kind in this state; you will not be surprised, therefore, to 
hear that young men from all parts of the state, even the most re- 
mote, enter it for their nautical education: indeed, I have had sev- 
eral froin our largest seaports. I have found, generally, that lads 
from the country, who for the first time are about embarking upon 
the ocean, appear to consider it highly important that they should 
have some nautical knowledge previous to undertaking this, their 
first voyage. But many of our young lads in this city make one 
voyage first, and afterwards attend to their nautical studies. Most 
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of them pursue their studies, from voyage to voyage, embracing all 
the important branches in Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. 
They all, without exception, acquire a taste for this kind of study ; 
this may be accounted for, that the plan of instruction is altogether < 
practical. To such as feel an interest in the education of seamen 
it would afford them much pleasure to see fifteen or twenty, each 


ae Waren 


‘ waiting their turn to measure the distance between the sun and 
: moon, stars and moon, or planets and moon, in order to determine 
j the latitude and longitude of their position. ‘These observations 


are made from the top of our building. It would also afford such 
much gratification, to return with them to the room, and observe the 
interest which they all take in ascertaining the result of their ob- 
servations ; they would find the most perfect order among them. 
Indeed, I have never had occasion in the whole course of my in- 
struction, to reprove one of them for idleness, or for the least mis- 
demeanor. When the hours for study have expired, instead of that 
anxiety which we find in other schools among young lads to hasten 
from their studies, 1 am frequently obliged to persuade them to 
leave. ‘These remarks are made in order to give you some idea 
. of the interest which seamen take, in acquiring that information so 
necessary to a good navigator. A further proof of its being a é 
pleasure rather than a task to them, to be well versed in that which 
we may consider of the utmost importance is, that I have many 
whom I consider to have belonged to the institution for four years, 
and have no doubt they will continue for some time to come. | 

There is no situation in life which I should prefer to that of a 
nautical instructor, provided, I could realize a trifle more than a 
mere livelihood ; for, | assure you, it affords me much pleasure to in- 
| struct that class, among whom so great a portion of my life has been 
; spent. As a final answer to the question proposed, it is my opinion 

that the seamen of our own country generally would take advantage 

of a good nautical institution ; and I cannot but express my surprise 

that there are so few good institutions of this kind in the country. 

Very little dependence could be placed on foreign seamen, to- 

wards the support of an institution of this kind. There are quite a 

large number who sail from this port. Of such I have had but 

very few; they are men generally without education, usually in- » 
dulging in all the evil propensities to which human nature is liable, ‘ ; 
i without the least restraint on their passions. 

Your next question is, ‘ What proportion of masters and mates do 
you find well qualified for their stations?’ Probably you may be | 
surprised at my answer ; for I have generally found their educa- 
tion very limited. 

First, of the masters. I have had in the institution about forty 
in all, four or five of whom were men of decent education, the 
remainder extremely limited. I should be unwilling to say more 
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on this subject, although much more might be said. 1 have had 
quite a large number of mates ; their qualifications were about equal 
to the masters. This will not appear strange when we take into 
consideration that those of whom I am now speaking, entered the 
sea-service very young, with little or no education. Indeed, many 
of them have told me, that all the education they then had, they 
had acquired, themselves, on the ocean. ‘The factis, they were nat- 
urally enterprising, ambitious men, and worked their way onward 
to be mates and masters, much totheircredit. From the acquain- 
tance which I have had with our navigators, at home and in foreign 
countries, I believe I am warranted in saying, that not more than 
one in twenty are well qualified for the important duties of Master 
and Factor. This does not apply to the masters of our India-men, 
neither to those who navigate the Pacific ocean ; for they, generally, 
have had the advantage of an early education. Indeed, I have met 
with some in India whom I[ consider men of the first rate talents. 

Your next inquiry is, ‘ What benefit is such an institution to 
young seamen and boys?’ In my estimation the advantages which 
they would derive from such an institution could not be estimated. 
In the first place it adds much to their character, gives them a 
standing in society, improves their morals, and prepares them for 
the faithful discharge of that duty to which Providence, in his wise 
dispensation, has called them. Now, as vice generally follows igno- 
rance, we must certainly acknowledge, that the education of any class 
of our fellow beings, is of the utmostimportance; particularly of such 
as are exposed to temptations, without a friend to admonish them. 

How often have I heard seamen, when reproved for intoxication 
and other vices, answer, ‘I care not what becomes of me; it is 
immaterial whether I live or die. I have no education; and con- 
sequently can never be promoted; J have “lived hard, fared 
hard’? — and the sooner my end comes, the better.’ Without an 
education you will perceive, Sir, they have no stimulus — nothing 
to induce them to excel in any one thing; hence, they are easily 
persuaded and led astray by the designing, to commit any act of 
violence. They are naturally confiding, and consequently, through 
ignorance, become the dupes of landlords, grog-sellers and the 
brothel; and by them are eventually ruined. 

The good effect of education on our seamen would not be con- 
fined to them alone, for it is a public benefit, as our ships would 
then be navigated by men looking forward for promotion ; and we 
may naturally conclude that their conduct would be such as to en- 
title them to the respect and consideration of their employers, which 
would be an additional stimulus for them to continue in well-doing. 
Let us inquire here — among what class of seamen are found the 
projectors, aiders and abettors, of such schemes which have fre- 
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uently ended in mutiny and murder on board some of our ships ? 
Frei the experience which I have had, I have no hesitation in 
saying, among that class usually denominated ‘ old salts,’ that is, men 
without education, and of course without the least hope of promo- 
tion. Ihave witnessed many serious disturbances, on board my 
own, as well as other ships, and generally found the plans Jaid and 
executed by this class. On the contrary, I never knew a young 
man of decent education aid in any such nefarious transactions. 
I firmly believe, there is more to be apprehended from a crew of 
ignorant men, than from one hundred crews of decent education. 
The reason must be obvious. So well convinced have I been of 
the fact, that ] have invariably avoided shipping such men. 

This leads us again to inquire — are many of our young seamen 
destitute of such an education which would give them preferment ? 
If so, is not their education of vast importance both to themselves 
and to the community. Do we not generally find that people of 
education deem it important that the Sabbath should be respected ; 
and do they not, at least for example’s sake, attend on divine worship? 
Hence, if education gives the seaman a rank in society, would he 
not be likely to conform to the established customs of society, in- 
stead of profaning the Sabbath? In a word, I believe that education 
would have the most salutary effect. 

Having answered the questions proposed, and given you my opinion 
without reserve, I would beg leave to suggest the following for your 
consideration. If you intend to establish a first rate Nautical Insti- 
tution, the situation should be such as to admit the Sun, Moon, &c, 
being seen, at least when not more than eight degrees above the 
horizon. If the eastern horizon could be seen from the top of the 
building it would be far better. The top should be flat, at least a 
portion of it, so as to admit one to goon it, with safety. The farther 
the school room is from the street the better, even the fourth or 
fifth story. How would it answer for you to engage an able in- 
structor, allowing him a certain sum for educating a limited number 
of scholars annually, giving him the privilege to instruct such as 
could afford to pay for their education? This plan undoubtedly 
would lessen the expenses to your society. If the support of the 
institution is to depend in part upon such as will pay for their edu- 
cation, no doubt it would be of the utmost importance to have a 
first rate instructor. He should be a seaman in every sense of 
the word, thoroughly acquainted with every branch of navigation 
and nautical astronomy ; should also be well acquainted with the 
nature and construction of nautical instruments, and with their use. 

Give the seaman to understand that he may be elevated to a re- 
spectable rank in society, and no one would be more desirous to 
improve. On the contrary, let him but think that he is despised, 
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and the community indifferent to his fate, and it will harden him in 
sin and profligacy. 

The cause is a good one, and my prayer is to our common Parent, 
that he may abundantly bless all your endeavors; indeed,I feel 
assured that he will. 1 shall esteem ita privilege to contribute my 
nite towards this great and good object ; for I believe our seamen 
have been too long neglected. If my remarks be true, can this 
subject be urged too strongly on the minds of the public respect- 
fully? ? 


' 





BERNE SOCIETY OF TEACHERS; 


SWITZERLAND, 


Amone other evidences of the continued and active influence of 
Hofiwyl in the cause of education, we have recently received a file 
of a Gazette for Teachers, issued by its indefatigable guardians. It 
is intended as the organ of communication for the friends of school 
improvements in the Canton of Berne. Several of its numbers 
are devoted to the proceedings of the Cantonal Society of Teach- 
ers, whose efforts seem to promise much for the cause in Switzer- 
land. 

This society was formed by the teachers assembled for instrue- 
tion at Hofwyl, in the summer of 1832, and consisted of one hun- 
dred and fiftyfour members, with few exceptions, teachers of ordi- 
nary schools. Fellenberg was chosen President, and Vehrli, the 
excellent teacher of the farm pupils of Hofwyl, Vice President. 
Its constitution presents, as. the great objects of the society, union 
and co6peration in promoting the education of the people, and ele- 
vating the character of the schools. The means proposed were, 
free communications between its members, consultations concern- 
ing the best modes of advancing the cause of schools and improv- 
ing the condition of teachers, and direct efforts to excite the atten- 
tion of the people to the defects of present plans and methods of 
organizing and instructing the common schools of the country. 
The last object seems to us highly important, and too much neg- 
lected among us. May we not derive an important hint in regard 
to our own duties? No great object has yet been effected, until 
a class of men, more or less numerous, have devoted themselves to 
it; and so busy is every one in our country, that none are disposed 
to assume a task which does not necessarily devolve upon them — 
or even to attend to a subject, which is not directly connected with 
their business. ‘The modesty and tbe isolation of teachers, the 
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fear of being charged with interested motives, and too often, we 
are sorry to say, indifference to the object itself, have led those 
who were engaged in education to neglect all direct effort to excite 
the interest of others. But if we hope for the promotion of im- 

rovement in education, from whence must we expect it, unless 
rom those directly concerned, and most able to speak and write 
on the subject? Why does it not belong to teachers to speak, and 
write, and act upon society, in reference to education, as much as 
a clergymen to exert their influence on the subject of theology ? 

ow much would it elevate the character of the profession, how 
much would it do to excite interest in the subject, if the army of 
teachers in New England would come forth from their school 
houses, and unite in enlightened efforts to spread just principles, in 
reference to the importance and the methods of education, among 
those around them ! 

Among the important topics in the school itself which are pro- 
posed by the society of Berne, to be presented in the meetings of 
its auxiliary societies, the first named is a careful inquiry into the 
condition of the pupils of their schools, and the proper means for 
their moral improvement. For this purpose they urge, that every 
effort be made to give the pupils constant employment, and to guard 
them against the temptations of idleness —to preserve a mild but 
firm course of discipline —and to promote fraternal affection 
among them. They urge, that every ‘branch of instruction, from 
the highest to the lowest, be discussed at these meetings ; and that 
there should be a steady effort among the teachers to advance in 
knowledge and skill. Would that the last object could be im- 
pressed upon the minds of the multitude of teachers in our coun- 
try, who wrap themselves up in the consciousness of having attain- 
ed the ne plus ultra of skill and knowledge, or lie down in listless 
apathy, after their daily task is performed, with no anxiety but to 
‘ get through’ the business of tomorrow, as early as_ possible. 

The second meeting of the Berne Society of Teachers was 
also held at Hofwyl. It was opened by an interesting address 
from the President, full of truth and energy, of which we can only 
give a few opening sentences. 

‘ Guardians of the spiritual life, the personal wealth, of the chil- 
dren of our people! we have assembled to ratify our bond. We 
have pledged ourselves, that in our schools, shall grow up a noble, 
well-taught generation of the people — true to the principles of 
the gospel, devoted to God, and faithful to men — a people whose 
characters shall not be unworthy of the scenes of grandeur and 
beauty which the Creator has assigned as their native land.’ 

‘In this great object we shall succeed only so far as we follow 
the Saviour’s example, and imbibe the fulness of his love to man, 
and trust in God, in forming the hearts of those who are committed 
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to us, in extending the influence of the school to every household, 
and in warming the hearts of parents as wellas children. God will 
reward such labors, even if they are not rewarded on earth. The 
God who feeds the ravens and clothes the lilies, will never forsake 
the faithful guardians of his children.’ 

Among the evils suggested at this meeting of the society, as re- 
quiring a remedy, were some fainiliar to our own schools — the 
want of faithful visitation, for which responsible and paid officers 
were considered the only remedy — neglect and difficulties in ob- 
taining suitable teachers — imperfect school books and means of 
instruction — the want of a periodical for teachers — the unhappy 
difficulties arising from the dependence of the teacher on the ca- 
price or convenience of individuals for his scanty pay, and claims 
of parental dictation often founded upon it. One serious evil, not 
found among us, is the duty imposed upon teachers of attending 
funerals, and performing, to some extent, the weekly as well as 
Sunday duties of clerk of the parish. 

After the meeting was closed, the band of music of the farm 
pupils of Hofwyl, called the assembly to a repast prepared for 
three hundred and sixty persons by the liberal founder of Hofwy]. 
It was opened by him with prayer, acknowledging the favor of 
God to their association, and intreating his blessing upon their fu- 
ture efforts. A scene of social enjoyment and familiar intercourse 
then followed, suited to cheer the hearts of these fellow-laborers 
in an arduous and too often thankless office. Occasional songs, of 
that elevated and heart-stirring character which we have formerly 
described, were sung by the farm pupils, and united in by the cho- 
rus of teachers, and toasts were drank in the common wine of 
Switzerland —a liquor of less strength than the cider of our coun- 
try. While we trust that the progress of the principles of temper- 
ance will speedily satisfy the friends of morals, that social drinking, 
and the useless, if not censurable practice of toasts, are but the 
handmaids of intemperance to many who might otherwise have 
been sober, we translate one sentiment given by a teacher, as a 
specimen of those offered on this occasion. 

‘There is one means of making the happiness, and the delight, which 
we feel to day, universat. There is one unfailing means to convert ru- 
ined families into families of joy, —to dry up the sources of poverty and 
misery —and to stem the torrent of overwhelming vice; to secure our 
liberties and those of our children against all the power of treachery — 
in short, to secure the purity and the happiness of the people. And this 
unfailing means is CHRISTIAN RATIONAL EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE, and 
especially of the poor. 7 all then, who understand this mighty cry, and 
put their hands to the holy work — one tire! Heaxrs to all the friends 


and promoters: of rational education of the people, and the poor —far and 
near! Lone Lire To THEM!!!’* 


*This imperfect translation of the German‘ Lebe Hoch!’ is the best that occurs to us. 
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Such animating sentiments were followed and impressed by 
some of the noble ‘ Mannerchoren’ — or hymns for male voices, 
which the Swiss music furnishes, to cherish social, and benevolent, 
and patriotic, and devotional feeling, in place of the bacchanalian, 
and amatory songs, which so often disgrace our social meetings. 

During the summer of 1833, a course of instruction was given 
to teachers, under the immediate direction of Fellenberg. It was 
closed by an examination, at which a considerable number of per- 
sons were present, and the Cantonal Society of Teachers held its 
third meeting immediately after. It was attended by two hundred 
teachers and friends of education — or school men, as they are all 
styled in simple German — many of whom were new members. 

The time was occupied chiefly in business measures, relative to 
the organization of the society and its branches, A petition was 
offered, signed by many teachers, soliciting the government to re- 
move the obstacle thrown in the way of attending the summer 
course of instruction for teachers at Hofwyl], of whose value they 
speak in the highest terms. This was adopted unanimously by the 
society, and ordered to be urged upon the attention of the public 
authorities. 

Several communications were presented on the defects of the 
course of 1832, under the direction of a principal appointed by 
the government. One of these, signed by fiftynine teachers, tes- 
tifies that, while the previous course had been grossly defective, the 
course pursued under the direction of Fellenberg bad met their 
wants entirely ; and that it was entirely unjust to ascribe to Hof- 
wy] and its founder, difficulties which originated in the incompeten- 
cy of the director appointed by the government. Indeed, we find 
much evidence that this was another illustration of the danger 
of committing to political men, the management of literary in- 
stitutions ; and we have abundant reason to know, that the deter- 
mined hostility of the Bernese Aristocracy to the plan for the ed- 
ucation of the people, which Fellenberg has pursued for thirty 
years with so much ardor, is sufficient to account for the new 
course of petty persecution to which he has been exposed. We 
trust, nay we are persuaded, that his zeal and faith, and that of his 
son, who now so ably coéperates with him, will not yield to clamor, 
or be subdued by opposition. 

It was announced to the Assembly that another course of in- 
struction would be given to teachers at Hofwyl, to commence in 
May of the present year, and continue until August, and the next 
meeting of the Society was appointed to be held at that time. We 
trust that a large body of teachers are now witnessing scenes, and 
enjoying privileges, which cannot fail to exert a most salutary in- 
fluence on them and on their schools. Would that we could wit- 
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ness such a movement in any considerable portion of our own coun- 
try. Could we see some individual who had the faith to invite, and 
the influence necessary to collect such a body of teachers, to listen to 
instruction and consult for the good of their schools for three 
months, in any state in the Union, we should expect more benefit to 
the cause of education than from any amount of school funds: for, 
important as they are, under proper regulation, they can never sup- 
ply the place of an intelligent and well-trained body of teachers. 





‘WHAT’S THE USE OF EDUCATION?’ 
COMMON SCHOOLS AND COMMON EDUCATION. 


NO IV. 


Mr Eprror, — I have been more than half inclined to yield to 
your objection to my Dialogues: more especially as I quite despair 
of sending them down to the two hundred thousand common readers 
whom I have been so modest as to ask for. I have therefore been 
revising my rough draught ; but alas! have found myself obliged 
to leave this third dialogue very much as when you cast your eye 
over it months ago ; for the plain reason that my characters will, 
in spite of all my pains to the contrary, discourse in their own 
homespun way. I am compelled, against my will, sometimes even 
to allow them to introduce trivial circumstances, which are imma- 
terial to the point in debate ; for they insist very pertinaciously 
upon this privilege of common conversation, though I tell them 
that they indulge themselves in this and some other faults, until 
they prove that their minds are not half educated ; that they area 
plain, homespun, farming set, and have no claim at all to be term- 
ed gentry or literati, and are quite unworthy of the station to 
which I am elevating them, by bringing them out in the ‘ Annals.’ 
I console myself, however, with the thought that I shall gain one 
thing at least by their obstinacy ; that my dialogues will thus appear 
what they really are, ‘ collectanea from the walls and homes of the 
common people,’ instead of being ‘ made up’ by my own literary 
industry. Thus, perhaps they will be more readily taken as illustra- 
tions both of a will and a way for the improvement of comimon 
schools and common education. Allow me to make one request 
before I finish my preamble, viz. — Let your editorial scissors spare 
my vulgarisms — perhaps I may better say my idioms of common 
life. hesitate on the word ‘ vulgarisms,’ because the friends, 
whom I have had passing before me as my ‘ Dramatis persone,’ 
ought not in truth to be called ‘ vulgar people,’ for they have in 
their homely way a refinement, which I have often failed to meet, 
amidst much higher pretensions. 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF EDUCATION? 
DIALOGUE II. scENE —the Road. 


Robert. Here’s a book Thomas, just suited to your mighty plans: Bi- 
ography of self-taught men. As it suits me, I thought I would bring it to 
you: but very fortunately I saw you coming down the hill, and waited 
here to give it you, so you can take it home and make the most of it. It 
is the very thing for you: for I’ve peeped into it a little. You can learn 
here how to be a great man to your heart’s content. I suppose you mean 
to be a Franklin or a Sherman, and then how you will laugh at all the 
College learned men, as you leave them far and far behind: while poor I 
will be still at the plough-tail, as I have been all day long, until half an 
hour ago. 

Thomas. Poh! Robert, have I made a fool of myself, or is it only you 
who are making a fool of me? I have read Franklin’s life long ago, and 
have read it more than once too; and I feel a stronger resolution to im- 
prove myself every time I read it: but | am sure, I never dreamed of 
getting into Franklin’s track at all. Unless [ learn ten times faster than 
*ve ever done yet, [ shal] have enough to do to learn what every common 
farmer ought to know, 

Rabert. But now Thomas, you will own that you have a little expee- 
tation, that you will be as great a man as Franklin, some thirty or forty 
years hence. 

Thomas. NotI, Robert, any more than I have of being as rich a man 
as Stephen Girard, who you know died a while ago, the richest man in the 
country. I expect to be industrious, but I dont expect to be worth fifteen 
millions of dollars. I mean to study, but don’t expect to know as much, 
or to be as famous, as Frank)in. 

Robert. Then what’s the use of all your toil and trouble ; your study- 
ing all winter and all summer, in school and out of school, and all your 
life long? What’s the use, if it will not make a great man of you, say a 
member of Congress, or a Judge, or a Governor ? 

Thomas. And what’s the use of your ploughing and digging and hoe- 
ing and planting and harvesting, all summer long, and every year, as long 
as you live? 

Robert. Why, to feed and clothe me, and shelter and warm me, to be 
sure. We should soon be in trouble if we would not work for what we 
would need, till we were sure of getting a thousand times as much as 
we need, 

Thomas. That’s right, Robert. How nicely you set the matter right, 
whether you will or not. We should be badly off too, if we would not 
learn what we need to know, because we could not get what we do not 
need to have. Why, Robert, I don’t need to be agovernor, or a judge, or 
a member of Congress ; but I do need to know more than I do, and to have 
a stronzer and more active mind. What say, Robert, are you sorry that 
you have as much learning as you have —that you can read, write and 
cypher, because you cannot be as great a man as Franklin ? Would you be 
willing to part with all your learning, and be as ignorant as Caspar 
Hauser? 

Robert. To be sure I would not. I shoald make a poor shift at getting 
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a living, if I were like him: I would not be like him for all the millions in 
the world. 

Thomas. Well, Robert, if what you have got is worth so much, why 
not get more? why not keep on learning, if a little knowledge is worth 
so much? For my part I mean to try, and see if the things I don’t know, 
will not prove as useful as the little | doknow. 1 cannot think it possible 
that I shall ever learn all that will be useful to me, though I expect to be a 
true working farmer all my. lifelong. Why should not I ty to be a wiser 
and happier man? Why should I not try to know more and more, all that 
can be useful to me, or my friends. J don’t see why study will not bring 
its reward as well as work. If I grow wiser that will be good pay. So, 
Robert, you see I have not changed by passing from February to May — 
nor by turning from the school to the farm. 

Robert. Yes; but do you gain anything? Are you any more learned ? 

Thomas. No: not as we commonly mean by ‘learned ; for I am not 
learned at all, but it seems to me as if my mind had grown a little 
greener. 

Robert. Greener? How ? 

Thomas. I was thinking of the grass. I have been watching it and 
watching it this spring, but I have not seea it grow. YetI see it has 
grown, it looks greener. I can’t see that I gain, but I can see thatI have 
gained : I was going to say, my mind seems as fresh and cheerful as the 
spring. I know I have gained but very little, but to that little | can apply 
the proverb ; ‘ Knowledge is pleasant to the soul.’ 

Robert. You make me think of the violets. I have watched them to 
see therm come forth ; but I could see no rapid advance ; but this morning, 
as [ went singing along, I saw them blossoming beside the path. So 
Thomas (you see [ always give you a lift when it comes handy) if you 
will drink the dew and the showers, and the sunshine, wisdom will blossom 
on your modest path. I say that, because you are content to be a plain 
farmer. 

Thomas. Why, here we are! How short the road has been! Well, 
Robert, you see you have got home with me. So come in, and if father 
begins upon me as he did last night, we shall have our subject continued 
in-doors. 

Robert. Well, if you are likely to have a Dialogue, I will go in for 
half an hour; only mind —I go as a hearer, not as a speaker. 

Thomas. As you please — only come in. 


WHEN WILL EDUCATION BE FINISHED ? 
Scene — the House —various members of the family. 


Father. Good evening, Robert. What’s the good news ? 

Robert. Why nothing very good, except I have brought Thomas a book, 
which is to make him as great a man as Dr Franklin. 

Thomas. Why Robert, I thought you gave that up, before we got half 
way home. I am sure I told you plainly enough, that I hadn’t any such 
foolish notions. 

Robert. Yes, yes. Thomas says he means to be a real student, sum- 
mer and winter, winter and summer, and yet be a plain, plough-jogging 
farmer all his life long. That’s a likely story! Study fifty years, and be 
still at the plough tail! isn’t that a likely story ? 

Lucy. Why ina quarter of that time, Thomas, you'll learn out. When 
you have learned all you can turn to account, Thomas, your zeal will cool. 
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Thomas. Yes, Lucy, whenI have learned all that I can turn to account ; 
but when think you that will be ? 

Oh, now you have got your new shoes on, I suppose in a half 
dozen years, by the time you are three and twenty at farthest ; then our 
Thomas will know all that is to be known that is of any use, unless he 
should become a great man like Dr Franklin, as Robert says. Then, how 
his zeal will cool ! 

Father. Thomas, never mind if they do try to make fun of you. Iam 
forty years older than you are, and though I haven’t studied so much as I 
now see I ought to have done, yet I have taken some pains to learn, and [ 
am sure I have not ‘ learned out.’ All I can say about it is, that see ten 
times as much to learn, as I used to see forty years ago: and | think that 
if you should learn ten times as fast as I have done, and should live on 
this farm forty years hence, you will find more to learn after that. Here 
are Lucy and Robert, perhaps they ‘ will learn out.’ 

Thomas. Oh Lucy is only trying to make fun of me. She does not 
think me vain enough to think] am going to do any great things; and I 
know she is not thoughtless enough to say seriously, that either I or she 
= learn all that we need, in half a dozen years, or half a dozen times 

at. 

Lucy. No, Thomas, I am not so thoughtless ; and as you do me that jus- 
tice, I will agree that you are not so vain hearted. As to me,I am sure 
there’s no danger of my ‘learning out ;’ of my getting through all that 
lies in my narrow circle, second mistress of the kitchen, and the garden, 
and the children, as I am. I shall need half a dozen years at least before 
— complete my education for the kitchen, and the house, and the 
garden. 

Father. Yes, and six times that, before you would know all that would 
be pleasant and useful to know. 

ucy. And then if | were to get Mr White’s spirit, (you know Thomas 
the book that Mr W. sent me a few days ago) it would take me a dozen, 
dozen years to study ell the plants and animals, within sight of the smoke 
of our own chimney. And then the newspapers ; may a young girl like 
me, Thomas, read the newspapers ? 

Thomas. Father says they are not all fit to read, and I believe so my- 
self. Yet we can’t help looking for the good, amidst more or less evil. 
So my judgment is that you may read the newspapers. 

Lucy. But then I am sadly puzzled often. I find variety enough, but 
in order to make it pleasant and useful to me, I see I must understand 
Geography, and History, and half a dozen sorts of Philosophy. Thomas 
I shall not get through in a dozen, dozen years, if I should live so long. 

Father. And then the Bible —the book of books —easy for children 
to understand — but how much better we can understand it, the more we 
know of geography, and history, and your half dozen philosophies. And 
there is a study for you, which you will not need to leave off, Lucy, at the 
end of a dozen, dozen years. 

Mrs Elizabeth. Well, Thomas, what do you think of me, with my half 
dozen children? When think I shall learn out? 

Thomas. Why, as you are a woman, and cannot therefore expect to 
rise to high places like Franklin, and as you are obliged to keep at home 
with your half dozen children, according to some people’s notions, you 
haven’t anvthingto learn. But let me ask you one question. Pray, sister, 
have you learned yet all you need to know—I mean all you need as the 
mother of my little nephews and nieces ? 
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Mrs E. All? No, brother. I am in trouble every day on account 
of my ignorance, for the duties of my own narrow sphere. I have no 
wish for high places—I do not know yet enough for my low one — 
though it is a high place too. All I wish is, to learn as much as I can 
every day, that [ may know how better to take care of the children that 
are in my little home school. 

Lucy. That is, how to teach them ABC, a-b ab. That requires very 
profound learning ! 

Mrs E. Why yes, Lucy, I believe I am competent to that already, 
and can without great difficulty teach them that lesson, as soon as is 
needful for them. But I have found by trial, that there is much more to 
be learned, in order that I may bring up my children aright. So I have 
determined to learn as much of their bodies and minds, and of all that 
they need to learn, as possible. 

Lucy. Oh you have only to let them grow up. Who studies and tries 
to improve herself, that she may train her children better? Where are 
your studious, thinking, philosophic mothers? Fre, sister, take it easy. 

Mrs E. So then you will study half a dozen years to make out 
your kitchen, and garden education, and advise me to let the plants of my 
little garden take care of themselves. 

Lucy. Ah, there you’ve caught me. So we must come round, and be 
all on Thomas’s side, at last. 

Robert. Well, Thomas, [ see youcarry the day. So I'll leave my book 
for the plough-boy, and let him study and be a plough-jogger all his life, 
if he will. So good night, and I liope after all, you'll get to be as great a 
man as Dr Franklin. (Exit) 

Lucy. Well, Thomas, Elizabeth is on your side, and father is on your 
side, and I half believe Robert is on your side, and as I have so much to 
learn, I shali be obliged to be on your side. 

Father. Well, then, let us take more pains, arid keep learning until we 
have ‘learned out.’ Come let us close the day by reading the 104th 
Phe which will show us subjects of knowledge, more than we can ever 

nish. 





[For the Annals of Education.] 


HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


NO. IIL. 


I nave observed that I had a high standard of what a good 
teacher ought to be, even when I first began to instruct, — but 
little or no idea, by what means to become such an one myself. 
When I first realized, in practice as well as theory, the extreme 
difficulty of the task I had undertaken, (for I had resolved to be in 
truth a good teacher,) my fears overcame my hopes, and despair 
would have sometimes tempted me to resign the employment, had 
I not motives to impel me, superior to all merely personal consid- 
erations. —Patronage I abhorred ; and resolutely determined not 
to become the protegé of any overbearing or even kind hearted 
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and prudent director. I had seen the evil of this system, in more 
than one instance, —in which friends of my own had opened 
schools, through the assistance and under the recommendation of 
some ‘high in authority,’ and thus, holding on another’s sleeve, were 
compelled, not only to stand or fall with him, but to submit them- 
selves, their judgment, their arrangements, even their principles, to 
his decision. 1 therefore did not apply for the children of my 
friends — but simply mentioned to all I met, that 1 should like to 
take a few pupils. 1 began with the first that was offered, and I soon 
had more ; and these first pupils continued with me as long as I was 
willing and able to retain them ; and this fact will, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently show that the parents, at least, were not dissatisfied with my 
exertions. Yet here I would take occasion to observe, that the 
standard of the parent’s expectations should be no boundary of the 
teacher’s endeavors ;—to say that parents in general, do not re- 
quire half what we have laid down as necessary to the perfection 
of an instructor, would be only to add to, not diminish his respon- 
sibility, — since it is in the sight of Heaven we are to act, — it is 
to Gop we are. accountable for the performance of all our duties ; 
it is before the judgment of His holy tribunal, that we are to stand ; 
and the favorable testimony of every parent, of whose child we had 
the care, would be insufficient to acquit us, if our consciences, or 
our Divine Jupce condemned. Let not the young teacher, then, 
begin, by setting before him the hopes or even the desires of a pa- 
rent, as the measure of his duty. Of course I shall not be under- 
stood to mean that such desires should be disregarded ; on the 
contrary, respect should be paid to them, as far as they are com- 
patible with his own convictions of duty. But as the penalty of dif- 
fering from the parents, or exciting their displeasure, can at worst, 
fall but on himself, by causing the loss of his pupils, it should be 
esteemed as dust in the balance, when compared with the neces- 
sity of following every dictate of conscience. I beg leave to 
affirm, however, that where the instructor of a school really acts 
from these high motives, he need have no fear of the consequen- 
ces. The very uprightness and dignity of his resolves will inspire 
him with active power to fulfil them, — the very purity of his mo- 
tives, and the disinterestedness of his feelings, will actuate and 
sanctify his every exertion ; and if he lose one pupil through way- 
ward caprice or ignorant dissatisfaction, he will gain numbers by 
steady perseverance, in the path he thinks the best calculated to 
ensure success. I could cite several instances, in which I was 
urged by those most respected, to alter my views and arrangements 
in minor matters respecting their children. [ was sorry to diso- 
blige or displease them; a few scruples as to the result of per- 
sisting, troubled me for a while ; then I looked to a higher ‘ director,” 
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examined carefully what would be best for my school, and for my 
own performance of duty in it—and then decided accordingly, 
unbiassed by the wishes even of those [ sincerely desired to please, 
and often in contradiction to them.* Yet never did ! have cause to 
repent it, even in reference to my own interest. ‘The request was 
generally yielded to my convictions, and I never lost a pupil in 
consequence. 

The preceding remarks have reference only to trifling and un- 
important matters. In those which concern the nearer interests 
of the pupils, I do not even consider it a duty to know, much less 
to regard individual ‘opinions, if the teacher is, and certainly he 
ought to be, capable of making up his own opinion. To those 
who may still differ from me on this point, I would make a few 
further observations. 

In the first place, setting aside the fact, that scarcely any two 
persons would agree, with regard to the peculiar kind of discipline, 
— degree of instruction, &c, &c, they would wish their children to 
receive, it is fair to take it for granted that an intelligent parent 
will satisfy himself of the nice judgment and conscientious delicacy 
of the mind to which he intrusts his child, before he subjects him 
to its jurisdiction. But secondly, no parent is bound to place, or 
even to keep his child at a school, in the instructor of which he 
has not the most entire confidence ; and every teacher should hold 
himself at all times, not only ready but willing to part with his 
pupils, however much he may desire to retain them for their sake 
and his own ; since on that ground alone, he holds his right to ex- 
ercise his individual judgment and views of study. 

[ have said more on this topic than may seem requisite, in the 
prosecution of my plan; but I cannot help thinking, it is one of 
the points on which young teachers oftenest mistake. It is a prev- 
alent idea that school keeping is in many respects,like a trade, or 
mechanical employment, in which it is the first duty of the artizan 
to satisfy his employers, and to finish the work, as far as he has 
the charge of it, in the precise manner in which it is ordered ; 
and that any variation from such orders would be reprehensible. 

This opinion might be correct, if we acknowledge, at the same 
time, that we have but one grand employer, and who that employer 
is. In forming the character of a child, and fitting it for Heaven, 
the CreaTor engages numerous instruments, both human and 


* It should not be forgotten, here, that our correspondent addresses those who 
intend to be private, independent teachers. It is of course understood, that the 
teacher who enters a school under the direction of fixed rules, or of trustees, is 
bound to adhere to these rules, and obey the directions of those who employ 
him, so far as their power extends, or to resign his station. Unhappily, this power 
is often exercised in a way which destroys his usefulness, and drives him to pri- 
vate efforts. — Epiror. 
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divine, that is, He works through the parents, friends, and in- 
structors of the child, and through circumstances which Hr 
arranges in respect to its best temporal and eternal interests. The 
teacher of a school of children, therefore, is indeed accountable to his 
Emptoyver — but it is to Gon alone — and to Him let the whole 
force of the expression be applied. Then the more clearly it is 
proved that he is answerable for his work, for the materials of 
which it is composed, and the perfection with which it is completed, 
the more firmly will my previous positions be established. This 
is a necessary inference. 

My experience has in all respects coincided with the views I 
have here expressed. While my school maintained its situation 
for years, several in the same neighborhood, whose teachers were 
quite as well, and probably in many respects better, calculated 
than myself for the office, all things considered, failed and were 
broken up, solely, as I was led to think, from the mistaken idea, 
that it was proper and necessary to give satisfaction to each and 
all their patrons, — and at length, like the old man and his ass in the 
fable, by trying to please every body, satisfied nobody. ‘This must 
be the case, unless there are higher grounds to go upon than man’s 
approbation orapplause. Having established my school, the next 
point was to decide on the number I was competent to instruct faith- 
fully. When this was settled I made a great mistake — being so 
foolish as to mention the number and limit it, before I had received 
pupils sufficient to make it up; and I discovered the folly of 
this by finding it was generally supposed that my school was full, 
and many children sent elsewhere, who would have been offered, 
and whom I should have been glad to receive. 

At length, however, the mistake was explained, and J obtained 
the requisite number; after which the applications increased, so 
that 1 found it highly proper, as well as desirable, to make another 
arrangement, which was to have the same terms for all, whether boys 
or girls, from three to seven, eight, or ten years of age, (I took 
none older or younger) and I gradually established this, and at the 
same time increased the terms of tuition ;— and I seriously be- 
lieve, that I owed much of my success to those very arrangements. 
The value of everything in this world depends, in a great measure, 
on the difficulty there is in procuring it; and when it was found 
that my small number was not to be increased, those persons 
whose children made a part of it, were anxious they should remain ; 
while others were equally desirou. for theirs to join it. Thus I 
soon hada list of applicants, as is common in large and, as 
some will have it, more important schools, and only when I had 
a vacancy, admitted a new scholar. Many went out of town for 
months at atime, and even attended other schools while absent, 
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who yet were considered still as my pupils, unwilling to lose their 
places, and were paid for accordingly. ‘This gave great advantage 
to me, and likewise to those who were left; since the smaller my 
school was, the more I could do for those still under my care. I 
was anxious that any advantage | might gain from a lessening of 
care, should be amply shared by them in other ways — while the 
fact, that the children who were absent were my pupils, gave us 
each a claim on the affection and interest of the other, which 
supported the relative and endearing ties of teacher and pupil. 

With regard to the advice I have given, not to admit any assist- 
ants in a school for small children, I have but a few words to 
say as to my own opinion, and the grounds on which I support it. 
I was frequently solicited to ‘ go into partnership,’ as it is called — 
or to unite myself with persons who had a smaller number of pu- 
pils, receiving the instructor as an assistant. In every instance, the 
applicants were older than I was, and more experienced — conse- 
= I could not think for a moment of placing them under my 

ictation ; and having no desire to subject myself to theirs, I uni- 
formly and promptly declined. ‘There must in all cases be one 
established head in every school —or there will necessarily be 
anarchy and confusion. 

But on every other consideration I was satisfied that my decis- 
ion was a correct one. On the score of emolument, surely it can 
make little difference whether one teacher instructs a small, or two 
teachers a large number of pupils; certainly it ought not, since 
the recompense would be divided proportionably. And I have 
seen the bad effects of such a division of labor, of influence and 
of affection — in a school of this sort. I have felt them in the 
schools I myself attended whena child ; and I also know what the 
effects must be by a close observation of those produced in the 
minds of my pupils by every change of treatment, and even by 
the changing state of my own mind, as it was operated upon, either 
physically or morally. It will be acknowledged, that even when 
the opinions and principles of parents with regard to education, 
differ materially, the effects are discoverable, often painfully so, in 
their children. Yet here there is every claim of nature and affec- 
tion, every adventitious circumstance to aid the moral operation of 
each parent on the other, and on the child —claims and circum- 
stances which are, of course, denied the teachers of a miscellane- 
ous school. I do not say that an assistant teacher never did, or 
never could increase the worth and the happiness of a school ; but 
I do say, that if it does, the school is not so well conducted as it 
may be ; and that two teachers can hardly effect so much, as one 
truly good teacher can and ought to effect among a number of 
small children. 
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I have been endeavoring, if possible, to describe what may be 
accomplished by placing before us the most correct standard ; 
and by applying to the object all the effort and perseverance, all 
the fortitude and strength of mind, all the judgment and energy 
of character, we can obtain. But I would not by any means decry 
the beneficial results of what has been done, even by those who 
have had no such standard, and make use of but little of the pen- 
etration and force of character they may, perhaps, possess — pos- 
sibly, indeed, from not considering the occupation of sufficient im- 
portance to demand it. 

These plans respecting the arrangements and external formation 
of a school, must of course, be accommodated, in every instance, 
to the peculiar circumstances in which each individual teacher is 
placed ; and after all, they are of minor consequence compared to 
the exercise of those internal virtues and energies, which insure 
and stamp the character of a school and its instructor. 





INANIMATE ELOCOUTION,. 


WE have received another interesting article on the neglect of 
the power of expression among us, but must defer it to our next 
number. 

The following remarks from the Geneva Gazette, on the public 
exhibition of the college in that place, furnish a striking illustration 
of the defect to which our correspondent alludes. We wish this 
were a solitary example ; but we believe almost the same remarks 
may be made concerning a large proportion of similar exhibi- 
tions in our country. 

‘The compositions-ranked above the ordinary character of such 
productions: and when examined in a purely intellectual point of 
view, it must be acknowledged that they were distinguished as de- 
veloping minds well disciplined, careful in research, discriminating 
in judgment, refined in taste, deeply imbued with classic lore, and 
possessing highly cultivated imaginations. We are sorry, how- 
ever, that we cannot award equal commendation to the delivery 
of those compositions. Although the subjects were admirably de- 
signed for the most splendid demonstrations of oratorical power, 
yet there was a coldness in their recitation that ran counter to the 
elevated and inspiriting emotions which such pieces were so well 
calculated to awaken. There was little gesticulation, and too great 
monotony of voice. We could discover no revelation of intense 
passion and spontaneous feeling in the speaker ; no indignation at 
the cruelty of the tyrant; no admiration in the victory of the pa- 
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triot. ‘The brow was calm and unclouded ; the lips scarce told 
there was utterance there; the eye, the soul of eloquence, exhib- 
ited no concentrated expression, no mental illumination. There 
was some gesture, but it was neither free, nor bold, nor energetic. 
There were no outpourings of passion ; none of the majesty of in- 
tellectual achievement; none of the transcendency of impassioned 
eloquence bursting forth with native and original fire; no signs in- 
dicating that the speaker felt his subject. There was too much 
of the formality of the ball-room — too much of the chilling indif- 
ference of the stoic. More attention to this subject would be of 
infinite advantage to the great majority of speakers.’ 

We would merely add the question — Of what avail are argu- 
ments or persuasions which proceed from one who seems neither 
to feel, nor to believe what he is saying ?>— Si vis me flere, &c. 





[For the Annals of Education,] 


SCHOOL REFORM IN DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Rerory, in the civil world, appears to be the favorite watchword. 
Why should it not be so, in the world of Education? True, it is 
not every innovation which is entitled to the name of reform; but 
no reform can be effected without innovation. Ought prejudice 
to be a stronger barrier, here, than in matters of government and 
religion ? 

Dorchester, in Massachusetts, is one of the oldest towns in 
New England. Here the first church was organized ; here, as 
from a centre, the Puritan spirit was diffused ; here, emphatically, 
is ‘ the land of steady habits.’ To this day the people dread, as 
much asany other known community, the progress of innovation, 
and the spirit of reform, lest the result should be, — what it often 
has been —that things which ought to be permanent, should, in 
the general agitation, become unsettled, or be swept away. Yet 
here, even here, in Dorchester, a great revolution has, within a few 
months, been accomplished ; and without any violent commotion 
except that of public sentiment. 

The common or public schools of Dorchester, like thoseof the 
Puritans generally, received early attention; and compared with 
other things, were for a century and a half prosperous. If they 
did not keep pace with arts, mechanics, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures, they did not, for a hundred and fifty years, fall far behind. 
But of late years, like the schools of New England generally, — 
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they have been suffered to fall quite in the rear, in the march of 
general improvement. In 1830, Dorchester had over four thou- 
sand inhabitants; and according to the usual proportion in this 
country, the number of children between the ages of four and 
sixteen years must have been at least one thousand. For this 
population, there existed six public schools, containing not far from 
six hundred and fifty pupils. ‘There were, however, several private 
schools, continued a part of the year, and a select school for the 
more advanced pupils. Besides, many of the more wealthy fami- 
lies sent their children to Roxbury, Boston, and other places, for 
the whole or a part of their instruction. Of the three hundred 
and fifty children not found in the public schools, therefore, a con- 
siderable number can be accounted for, without supposing, in their 
case, a total neglect of instruction. It is however true that not a 
few, between the ages of four and sixteen years, were in effect ex- 
cluded from the public schools, (and consequently many of them 
from any school at all,) by a rule which required that no one 
should be admitted ‘till he knew his letters,’ and could ‘ read 
words of two syllables.’ 

There was one thing more, which operated to exclude children 
of thisclass. ‘The average number of pupils belonging to each 
school, was of course about one hundred and ten. These were 
of all ages, and were consigned to school-rooms by no means 
large orcommodious. No school had more than one teacher. Often, 
there were in daily attendance from seventy to eighty pupils. 
These all required attention, not only in regard to discipline, but 
the lessons of instruction ; and a large proportion of them were 
studying from three to six or seven branches every day. As the 
monitorial plan of instruction had never been adopted, lessons and 
pupils were sometimes wholly neglected. The ‘little ones,’ espe- 
cially, were apt to be overlooked ; and this became so obvious 
and general an evil, that some of the parents omitted to send them. 

During the last winter and spring, the Dorchester Temperance 
Society, which had resolved itself into a Lyceum, and held weekly 
meetings for lectures and discussions, not only on subjects connected 
with the cause of temperance, but on other important topics, took 
into special consideration the improvement of their public schools. 
It was soon discovered there was a very general dissatisfaction with 
the existing state of things in this respect ; but what could, what 
ought to be done? Evening after evening the subject was discussed ; 
sometimes with considerable warmth. As might have been an- 
ticipated, there was opposition ; but the friends of reform, if not 
more numerous, were stronger than their opponents. District 
meetings were held in some of the districts in the town, and com- 
mittees were appointed to consider the matter Finally the ques- 
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tion on reform came up in general town meeting, and after much 
debate and one adjournment, the new measures were carried by 
an overwhelming vote. 

By this new arrangement, five primary schools are to be estab- 
lished in the town; one in each of five out of the six districts ; 
and these are to be supplied with buildings, and books, and appa- 
ratus, and teachers. This will greatly lessen the number of pupils 
in the annual grammar schools, and leave no teacher more than 
forty or fifty (instead of seventy or eighty) daily pupils. 3 

The schools in Dorchester have hitherto been supported by a 
general tax ; but the highest sum ever raised for this purpose was 
two thousand seven hundred dollars. ‘The new system requires the 
town to raise four thousand ; of which sum a reasonable proportion 
isto be appropriated to the support of the primary schools. Their 
teachers, who are to be females, will receive 3,25 a week for 
their services. Al] these are to be continued throughout the year, 
and some of the former schools which had been discontinued a 
part of the year, are, we understand, to be made permanent. 

When the people of Dorchester shall have added to these a 
Cuassicat or Hien Scuoct, they will be on a footing, in this re- 
spect, with Boston, Worcester, Springfield, and Lowell; and their 
schools may be confidently expected to rise to a rank which they 
ought long ago to have sustained. There will be no necessity of 
sending their children to other towns and states for education. 

It was curious to watch the progress of men’s minds during the 
revolution. Some persons — we mention it to their honor — who 
had no family, and whose tax will be much increased by the new 
measures, were among their warmest advocates. Others, bow 
ever, were ‘ disinterested’ only, where they saw that the public sen- 
timent would support the proposed innovations. 

But the work of reform is accomplished, and Dorchester is 
emancipated. We hope the spirit of improvement which has 
effected changes so desirable, will be extended throughout the 
commonwealth, and throughout New England. 





FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
LYCEUM. 


WE regret our inability to attend the recent meeting of the 
American Lyceum. We find the following account of it in the 
New York Daily Advertiser. 

‘ The American Lyceum, after a session of two days and a half, in 
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this city, adjourned on Monday last. There were fifty or sixty del- 
egates from different parts of the country, and the subjects deliber- 
ated upon were of general interest. Measures were taken for the 
extension of the Society’s operations and connections, by the forma- 
tion of Departments and Classes of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, and the invitation of scientific persons to codperate. Future 
annual meetings will probably thus present attractions to a large 
portion of the intelligent men of the country, and lead to exten- 
sive benefit in the various branches of knowledge. 

‘The foundation of a cabinet of natural history, the plans for 
establishing an uniform system of meteorological observations in 
the Union, the procuring of town and country maps through local 
lyceums, as well as other measures taken or meditated by the so- 
ciety, have rendered necessary the extension of their operations. 

‘The Society have also provided for a more general publication 
of their objects and designs, especially in this city, which it is to 
be hoped may serve as a successful appeal for that support which 
they deserve ; and for the drafting of a plan for the proper consti- 
tution and management of local lyceums, so as to render them in- 
teresting and useful. ‘They will also promote the establishment of 
a central school for teachers, and have appointed a committee to 
report on the applicability of the monitorial system, in any form or 
degree, to the common schools of the country. ; 

‘The information communicated to the Lyceum by several mem- 
bers was listened to with great interest ; particularly that on the 
state of Education and Lyceums in Massachusetts, by Hon Mr Cal- 
houn; on the Monitorial System, by Samuel W. Seton, Esq, of 
New York; on the New Jersey Lyceum, by Rev. W. R. Weeks; 
on the state of Education and the thirteen new Lyceums of Geor- 
gia, by Judge Clayton.’ 


Among other valuable communications, several were received 
from abroad. We have only room at present to insert the official 
account of the proceedings. 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


New York, Friday Morning, May 2nd, 1834. The fourth Annual meet- 
ing of the American Lyceum was organized in the District Court Room 
of the United States, at half past ten. President Duer in the Chair, and 
William B. Kinney, Secretary. 

Messrs Pinckney, Dwight, and Rogers having been appointed a Com- 
mittee to examine the credentials of members, reported the following. 

Massachusetts Lyceum. — Hon. William B. Calhoun, Prof. A. H. Everett, 
C. Dewey, Frederick Emerson, Josiah Holbrook, William C. Woodbridge. 

New Jersey State Lyceum. — Rev. William R. Weeks, D. D., Rev. Isaac 
V. Brown, Prof. Stephen Dodd, Dr S. H. Pennington, Mr E. E. Wines, 
Prof. John McLean, Prof. J. Henry, Dr Isaac H. Hampton. 
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Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut.— Rev. Heman Bangs, 
Dr D. M. Reese. 

Yale College. — Mr Davenport. 

Rey Young Men’s Society. — Leaman N. Woodruff, Peter Carmi- 
chael, 

Brooklyn Lyceum, New York. — Rev. D. L, Carroll, Judge P. M. Rad- 
cliff, Mr Eames, Prof. Haskell. 

Naval Lyceum, Brooklyn, New York. — Captain Sloat, Lieut. Pinckney, 
Thomas 8. Smith. 

New York Lyceum of Natural History.— Joseph Delafield, M. D., Dr 
Torrey, Dr J. Van Renssellaer, Dr L. D. Gale. | 

Newark Mechanics’ Association and Lyceum.— Dr 8S. Congar, Nathan 
Hedges, I. W. Sanders, Dr L. A. Smith 

Essex county Lyceum, N. J.— Dr William Pierson, Rev. Rainsford 
Wells, J. B. Whiteley, Ab. G. Rogers, D. A. Hayes. 

Hamilton Lyceum, Brooklyn, N. Y.— Alden 1. Spooner, C, R. Marvin, 
Alexander Hadden. 

Nottingham Lyceum, N. J.— Dr A. B. Howell. 

Orange Lyceum, N. J.— Albert Pierson, lra G. Munn, Jesse Williams, 
Rev. George Pierson, Nelson Lindsley. 

Washington City Lyceum, D. C.— Rev R. R. Gurley. 

University of Georgia. —Judge A, 8. Clayton. 

The following gentlemen were also received as members of the Lyce- 
um on invitation. 

The Marquis Aycenena, ——- Aycenena, from Mexico ; Tomas Gener, 
President of the Constitutional Cortes of Spain, Consul for Columbia; Dr 
Tobin of London; Prof. James Renwick, from the New York Lit. and 
Phil. Society ; Timothy R. Green, Esq. President of National Convention 
of Young Men’s Societies; Robert G. Rankin, Esq., of New York; A. 
B. Johnson, Esq., of Utica ; Samuel W. Seton, Agent of the Public School 
Society ; Mr Stamatiades, from Athens in Greece. 





Messrs. Dwight, Clayton, and Gale, having been appointed a Committee 
of Arrangements, reported the following order of business, which was 
adopted, viz. 

1. The sessions shall open at nine A. M., with prayer, and at two P, M., 
except when otherwise ordered. 

2. The business shall be arranged as follows. Readine of the min- 
utes, Reports from Committees, Reports from Lyceums, Schools, &e, to be 
in order half an hour after the opening. Essays in order, one hour after 
the opening. Discussions of Regular Questions in order one and a half 
hours after the opening. Resolutions, two and a half hours after the 
opening. Resolutions may be offered at any time on leave. 

Questions for discussion at the fourth Annual meeting of the Lyceum. 

Ist. Is the establishment of a Central School for Teachers desirable in 
the United States, and on what plan should it be founded ? 

2d. Is the Monitorial System in any form or degree appropriate to our 
Common Schools ? 

3d. Ought corporal punishment to be inflicted in our Common Schools ? 

4th. How far and by what means may Natural History be introduced 
into common education ? 

5th. Should the Ancient Languages constitute a patt of education in 
Common Schools ? 

VOL. IV. —NO. VI. 24 
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Reports on Lyceums and Schools were presented by several gentlemen, 
in the order of States, on invitation by the President. 

The Monitorial System (the 2d regular question) was taken up, but on 
motion postponed, when the Lyceum adjourned till afternoon. 


Friday Afternoon, 4 o’clock. The Lyceum met, and Judge Clayton was 
called to the Chair. 

Mr Dwight, first Corresponding Secretary, read a letter from Mr C. D. 
Arfwedson, consenting to furnish an essay on the state.of Public Schools 
in Switzerland, on his return to his country, and apologizing for his ab- 
sence from the 4th annual meeting. 

On motion, the offer of Mr Arfwedson was accepted by the Lyceum. 

A letter was read from Mr William C. Woodbridge, regretting the ne- 
cessity of his absence, and his inability through ill health to furnish the 
report assigned to the Committee on Foreign Correspondence, appointed 
at the 3d annual meeting. Mr W. also suggested an alteration of the 

lan authorized by the resolutions of last year, relating to a Text-book in 
hysiology. On motion resolved, that the Executive Committee be re- 
quested to make the alteration proposed. 

An essay on raising the standard of Female Education, by Mrs Sigour- 
ney, was read, whereupon 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to Mrs Sigour- 
ney, and that the essay be referred to the Executive Committee for pub- 
lication. 

Extracts of correspondence with Mr Joaquim Mosquera, Vice President 
of New Grenada, were also read, conveying interesting information of the 
progress he has made in Popayan and Pasto in promoting education. 

Dr Weeks presented, in detail, an account of the formation of the 
New Jersey State Lyceum, on the 3d of April last. 

The first regular question was then taken up, and discussed by Messrs. 
Dwight, Clayton, Weeks, Carroll, Howell, Reese, Green, and Dewey. 

‘The Lyceum then adjourned till tomorrow. 


Saturday Morning, May, 3d. The Lyceum met at half past nine A. M. 

Mr Calhoun made a detailed statement on Lyceums, Schools and 
Academies in Massachusetts. 

Mr Hayes made a report of the Essex County Lyceum, New Jersey. 

An invitation was read, from Mr Whitlaw, for the members to attend 
his introductory lecture on Medical Botany, on Monday evening next, 
at Clinton Hall. 

The Corresponding Secretary read an essay on education in the Mexi- 
can Republic, from Mr Lorenzo De Zavala, Minister Plenipotentiary 
from that country to France, 

On motion, resolved, that the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to 
Mr Zavala, and that his essay be referred to the Executive Committee for 
publication. 

The discussion of the first regular question was resumed by Messrs 
Dwight and Hedges. 

On motion of Dr Rogers, resolved, that a Committee, with power to add 
to their number, be appointed, whose duty it shall be, during the recess of 
the American Lyceum, to correspond with persons in different parts of 
the country, whose attention has been particularly directed to the busi- 
ness of instruction; to collect information, and otherwise to promote the 
establishment of a Central Seminary for the education of common school 
teachers. The following gentlemen were constituted such Committee. 
Messrs Dwight, Rogers, Weeks, and Carroll. 
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On motion of Mr Carroll, it was resolved, that a committee be appointed 
to prepare and report some plan for raising funds, for defraying necessary 
expenses. The following gentlemen were appointed — Messrs Carroll, 
Green, and Weeks. 

On motion of Dr Pennington, it was resolved, that a Committee be ap- 
pointed to collect information, and report on the best plan for conducting 
and rendering interesting and attractive the proceedings of Local Lyceums. 
The following gentlemen were appointed such Committee — Messrs. 
Pennington, Carroll, and Hedges. 

Mr Seton, General Agent of the Trustees of the New York Common 
Schools, being invited, communicated his views of the second regular 
subject of discussion, after a few remarks by Messrs Hedges and Howell. 

On motion of Mr Kinney, it was resolved, that a Committee be appoint- 
ed to produce an essay on the second Regular Question. 

The Lyceum then adjourned. 


Monday, May 5th. Te Lyceum met at Columbia College ateleven A. 
M. On motion of Judge Clayton, it was 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to take measures 
to organize classes or departments, for the promotion of Moral, Political, 
and Physical Science, the result of whose labors during the year shall 
be made known at the session of the next annual meeting. 

Resolved, That each class or department be empowered to call to its aid 
such scientific gentlemen as they may think proper, though they be not 
members of the Lyceum; and that the same be invited to take part in 
the business of the next annual meeting. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to organize a 
Department of Literature and the Arts, subject to the same regulation as 
those for the Department of Science. 

The following report from the Committee on raising funds was adopted. 

‘The Committee appointed to propose some plan for raising the requisite 
funds to defray the annual expenses of the Lyceum, beg leave to report 
and recommend, that a committee be appointed to prepare and publish 
an address to the public, explaining the nature and designs of the Amer- 
ican Lyceum, showing its facilities of receiving and communicating the 
most valuable information, on topics of general education, its influence 
in the formation of local Lyceums throughout the country, the reform and 
improvement it is destined to effect on the system of common schools, and 
the relation which it holds to the good interests of learning and knowl- 
edge. That said committee make arrangements for holding a public 
meeting as soon as practicable, when addresses shall be delivered, bring- 
ing the nature, operations, and objects of the Lyceum prominently before 
the meeting —and that the committee then make a personal application 
as extensively as possible, to individuals either to become annual sub- 
scribers or life members, or tu contribute liberally to the funds of the 
society. 

‘It is confidently believed that an efficient committee for the purpose 
contemplated, might, after a spirited appeal to the public, be able to pro- 
cure a sufficient fund, not only to meet the current expenses, but to ena- 
ble the Lyceum, through the medium of the press, to make its influence 
on the cause of popular education, knowledge, and improvement felt to 
the extremities of the nation. D. L. Carrot.’ 

On motion it was resolved, that Mr Carroll, Dr Gale, and Prof. Renwick 
be a committee to carry into effect the plan recommended in the report, 
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OFFICERS. 


The following list of officers, reported by the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, were chosen. 

President — William A. Duer, President of Columbia College. 

Vice Presidents — 1st, Alexander Proudfit, D. D., Salem, New York ; 2d, 
Roberts Vaux, Philadelphia; 3d, Hon. Edward Everett, Boston; 4th, 
Thomas 8. Grimke, Esq. Charleston, 8S. C.; 5th, Philip Lindsley, D. D. 

Recording Secretary — William B. Kinney, Newark, N. J. 

Treasurer — William Forrest, New York. 

Corresponding Secretaries — Ist, Theodore Dwight, Jan’r, New York ; 
2d, J. L. Comstock, M. D., Hartford, Conn. ; 3d, Josiah Holbrook, Boston ; 
4th, Judge Clayton, Athens, Georgia ; Sth, Prof. J. M. Sturtevant, Illinois ; 
6th, Wiiliam C. Woodbridge, Boston; 7th, Rev. B. O. Peers, Kentucky ; 
8th, Hon. William B. Calhoun, Springfield, Mass. ; 9th, Thomas P. Jones, 
Washington, D. C.; 10th, Abraham Woods D. D., Alabama; 11th, Prof. 
John Griscom, Providence, R. 1.; 12th, President Cushing, Hampden Sid- 
ney College, Virginia. 

Additional members of the Executive Committee. Prof. Olmsted, Yale 
College ; S. H. Pennington, M. D., Newark, N. J.; Prof. J. S. Rogers, N. 
Y.; J. Kearney Rogers, M. D., New York; A. P. Halsey, Esq., New York ; 
James Donaldson, Esq, New York; Prof. James Renwick, New York; 
Prof. Vethake, New York; John D. Russ, M. D., New York; Dr Torry ; 
Dr L. D. Gale; Dr J. Van Renssellaer; Rev. D. L. Carroll, Brooklyn ; 
Robert G. Rankin, Esq, New York. 

On motion of Judge Clayton, it was 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to the Presi- 
dent, for his valuable book on Constitutional Jurisprudence, published at 
the request of the society, and that a copy of it be placed in the library. 

A letter and an essay on the means for promoting civilization and edu- 
cation among the Western Indians, by Henry R. Schoolcraft, was read, 
whereupon, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to Mr School- 
craft, and that the essay be referred to the Ex. Committee for publication. 

On motion of Mr Dewey, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to Mr Wood- 
bridge, for his attention and liberality in regard to the publication of the 
proceedings of the last annual meeting, and that he be requested to con- 
tinue to publish the proceedings in the Annals of Education. 

The following essays written for the American Lyceum, were laid be- 
fore the Society and referred to the Executive Committee for publication, 
and votes of thanks were passed to their respective authors. 


An essay on Education in Mexico, by Juan Rodriguez, a member of the 
Mexican Congress, of the Indian race. 

An essay on Education and Literature, in Poland, by a young Exile, sev- 
enteen years of age. 

An account of the higher branches of education in the Island of Cuba, 
by Justo Velor, Rector of the principal College of Havana. 

The Report of the Corresponding Secretary was referred to the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

The Report on Young Men’s Societies, presented by Timothy R. Green, 
Esq. was referred to the same Committee. 


On motion of Judge Clayton, it was 
Resolved, That the Lyceums which are now, or may hereafter be es- 
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tablished, be requested to unite with this society as branches thereof, and 
that they be represented in its annual meetings; and in the event of a 
failure so to be represented, they favor this society with a Report of the 
state and condition of their respective institutions, to the end that the 
great objects of this society and its associate societies be promoted, and 
their benefit more generally diffused, 

Prof. Haskell, of Brooklyn, exhibited and explained his family and 
school apparatus to the society, and the further examination of it was 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

The Lyceum then adjourned. 





THE TEACHER’S ALMANAC FOR JUNE. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM., 


More care than ever will be necessary to keep the school-room in such 
a state, that the languid, heated bodies of your pupils need not entirely 
overpower their mental faculties. Do not, however, in any case, expect 
as much from them as at some other season; for they are not physically 
capable of it; and punishment for bodily languor would be tyranny, not 
discipline. Give them as much of free air exercise as possible. Fifteen 
minutes’ relaxation will often do more to secure order and good lessons 
than many angry words, or even strokes of the rod. 

But some of our readers have left ‘the school room.’ We hope they 
have not forgotten ‘ the school,’ the centre of affection to faithful teachers ; 
and may all our teachers be such! Remember to Jay up in summer lei- 
sure, the provision for winter. Your mind, at least, is at leisure. Look 
around you, and observe men and things. See what the life is, for which 
your pupils are preparing ; and consider how you can best fit them for it. 
Observe the face of nature, and the course of events; and collect facts 
and illustrations to instruct and amuse your pupils during the winter. 
Store your own mind with the practical knowledge which you ought to 
impart to them. 


THE WORLD. 


The world is now teeming with life, in evéry form. The insect tribes 
are fully developed, and you can find ample amusement for the leisure 
hours of your pupils in teaching them to observe and classify them, ac- 
cording to their habitations, their food, their appearance, their useful or 
injurious effects, and the birds that feed on them. Every hour, eve 
place almost, will afford some opportunity for remark; and the trouble- 
some housefly, the disgusting spider, and the humble ant, if carefully 
observed, will afford lessons on animal instinct and divine wisdom, as 
precious at least as the maxims of the spelling-book, and probably more 
durable. Can you not procure a microscope, or at least a magnifying 
glass, to show your pupils the wonderful structure of insects ? 

The earth is gemmed with flowers and plants also. Encourage your 
pupils to observe and gather them. Tell them all you know of their 
names and qualities, and assist them to learn more. If you do not un- 
derstand Botany, let them compare the forms of the leaves, the number 
of the petals or flower leaves, their color, texture, and other cirumstan- 
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ces ; and help them to observe the progress of bud, flower, fruit and seed. 
But we can only point you to the book of nature, and leave you to read 
it by the aid of the proper guides. The garden will be an interesting 
portion of it; and the exercise of cultivation will cheer and invigorate the 
little observers. 


THE HEAVENS. 


Make your pupils observe at noon the progress of the Sun to the south, 
and of the shadows to the north, the increasing length of the days, and 
the solstice, on the 2lst. On the same day, a total eclipse of the Moon will 
be visible throughout the United States, beginning at Washington about 
half past one in the morning, and terminating from four to five o’clock. 
It is three quarters of an hour earlier by the time of the Western States, 
and a little later in New England. In South Africa and the neighboring 
Oceans the sun will be partially eclipsed on the 7th of June; but it will 
not be hidden from us. Ask your pupils how thiscan happen. Among the 
constellations, the beautiful Corona Borealis or Northern Crown will be at 
the meridian on the 22d, at nine o’clock ; and at the same time the Little 
Bear, so important from containing the star nearest the pole, but not at 
the pole. See ‘Geography of the Heavens.’ The Serpert may also be 
traced, and Libra is now to be on the meridian in the evening. Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn will also be on the meridian now in the course of the 
evening. Venus is very near the sun at its setting. 





MISCELLANY. 


Premium Work on Puysrouoey. 


Tue American Lyceum have recently decided, that the class book on 
Human Physiology for which they have offered a premium, should also 
embrace the elements of Anatomy. It is to be comprised in 250 pages. 
Manuscripts should be forwarded to one of the corresponding secretaries, 
by the first of October next. Simplicity of style will, we presume, be a 
primary requisite. 


Exampe.es or Sexr Epvucarion. 


It is nota little encouraging to those who long for the advancement of 
society, to see the results of that education which is gained by some in 
the school of nature and providence, with little of the aid of man — and 
in this view we publish the following examples. 

Ohio. Mr Ewing, U.S. Senator from Ohio, is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous man in this State at the present time, unless Judge McLean be 
an exception. Although he has been in Congress but a single session, 
he has acquired a high reputation as a statesman. I should think him to 
be about forty. He is a self-made man—a striking exemplification of 
what a man can attain to by merely personal effort. He is a native of this 
State, and was born poor. In his youth, his principal employment was 
wood-chopping. Leing very athletic, he excelled in the labors of the 
axe. At length, when he had become what would be called, ‘a great, 
overgrown, awkward, brawney young man,’ by a fortunate jostle, a desire 
for an education waked in his bosom, — he directed his steps to this in- 
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stitution, where he completed his education preparatory to the study of 
the law. In term time he chopped wood at the College door — and in 
vacation, it was his custom to swing his axe upon his shoulder, and go 
forth in search of a job; which he would accomplish, and return with 
fresh vigor at the commencement of the next term. In this way he sus- 
tained himself while in College, and came out witha constitution as 
vigorous as when he entered. And now he is a senator of the United 
States. 
Scotland. [Extract of a letter from the Rev. George C. Potts.} 
Philadelphia, December 20, 1833. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, — You requested me to state a reminiscence of 
early life, concerning two young men at the University of Glasgow. 
They were natives of the Highlands of Scotland. The first had been a 
sailor in the whale fishery in the northern seas : the other was a shoemaker, 
who had served a regular apprenticeship to his trade. 

In Scotland there prevails an ardent desire in the minds of most young 
men to acquire a classical education. The parish schoolmaster is gene- 
rally a man of erudition, for he is appointed by the law of the land. 
Through this means and by the instruction of the parish minister they 
acquired a knowledge of Latin-and Greek— engaging at intervals in 
their different occupations to procure for themselves a subsistence. 
Being youth of ardent piety, they resolved to devote themselves to the 
Gospel ministry; and knowing the necessity of a collegiate course, as 
preparatory to that office, they determined with their slender means, to 
earn, by hard industry, sufficient to pay the professors’ fees. These young 
men entered the University of Glasgow, depending for their weekly 
support on the work of the shoemaker, who made three pair of shoes 
every week, for which he _ received one shilling and ten pence. 
This was their only resource. The sailor studied the recitations in Greek, 
and the departments of philosophy and mathematics, and read them reg- 
ularly over to the shoemaker while he was at work: and when the work 
was done, they read over carefully the lessons of the succeeding day. 
Thus they were well prepared, and maintained a reputable standing in 
their class. 


Inpiana Teacuer’s Seminary. 


This Institution is situated near Madison, Indiana, and was opened on 
the first Wednesday of March last. 

Its design is to prepare young men to teach Common Schools. Much 
of the instruction is to be communicated in Lectures, of which there 
are to be two courses. The /first is intended to exhibit the most easy, 
rapid, and successful mode of teaching the common English branches, 
beginning with the Alphabet, and the best means of exciting interest, 
and governing a school. 

The second is to enable every teacher to explain to his pupils the nature 
of those things, and animals, which are mentioned in their studies, and 
the reasons for pursuing a particular course rather than any other. Lec- 
tures to be illustrated by apparatus. In connection with these Jectures 
there will be regular recitations on the ordinary branches. Particular 
instruction is to be given in speaking, writing, and sacred music. A ses- 
sion will consist of forty weeks. During the remaining twelve weeks — 
(Dec. Jan. and Feb.) the students can teach, as a means of defraying, in 
part, their expenses. None are admitted under fifteen years of age. 
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& mow ig library will be provided, and all class books and other books 
oaned, 
But the institution is also to be a manual labor school. ‘The use of a 
fertile farm, well stocked and supplied with tools and machinery, will be 
iven to the students, by means of which every individual of sober and 
industrious habits,’ of the required age, ‘ can pay for his board by his own 
labor, without retarding his progress in study. 


SEMINARY FOR TEACHERS AT ANDOVER. 


We have insisted upon no point more earnestly, or with more confidence, 
than the necessity of a professional education for teachers, as indispensa- 
ble to the permanent improvement of our schools. We are rejoiced to 
learn from an appeal to the friends of Common education, received as our 
number is closing, that the Trustees of Phillips’ Academy have resolved to 
place the Seminary at Andover on a broader and more permanent basis, 
for the accomplishment of this object. They have been urged to this 
measure by the success of the plan thus far, and the numerous calls for 
teachers from the destitute portions of our country. In addition to the 
large building and apparatus already used for this purpose, a farm for 
manual labor, lodging-houses and a hall for boarding, have been provided 
as the means of diminishing the expenses of the students. It is confi- 
dently believed that many young men, well qualified for the office, are 
ready to devote themselves to the business of teaching as a profession, 
provided they can receive a little aid in addition to the means of support 
now offered. The Committee believe that a donation of sixtysix dollars, 
to be furnished only as a Joan, and thus perpetuated, would be sufficient to 
secure the continued residence of one candidate for this important office, at 
the seminary; and they ask the aid of the friends of education in this 
form. We trust they will not ask in vain; for of what avail will all other 
means of benevolence prove, if our schools are not supplied with faithful 
and competent teachers ? 


Huron Institute. 


A manual labor school under this name has been established at Milan, 
Huron Co. Ohio, which contains eightyseven students; twentyfour in 
the classical department, and in the English department, thirtyfour males 
and twentynine females. The board in the Institute is given at cust, 
varying from seventyfive to eightyseven cents per week ; and the tuition 
is only twelve or sixteen dollars a year. 


Epccation Convention 1n Missouri. 


We are gratified to see that a convention on the subject of education 
has been called in Missouri, which was to meet on the 15th ult. We 
earnestly hope ‘the great West’ will awaken to its own wants, and make 
efforts proportioned to its power. Who will go from the ‘ land of schools’ 
to aid them ?—for the too common result of such efforts is, that the inter- 
est and hope excited, sinks into despair, from the impossibility of procur- 
ing competent teachers. 


Boston Farm Scuoon anp AsyLum. 


We are gratified to learn that the Boston Asylum for Indigent Boys, 
has been united with the Farm School. A farm, removed from temp- 
tation, has been secured on Thompson’s Island, at a short distance from 
the city ; and buildings are soon to be erected to receive the pupils. 
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Periopicaus on Epvucation. 


It is encouraging to find new efforts made, in various directions, to 
establish periodicals on education, for they indicate an increased interest 
in the subject on the part of the community, for want of which the few 
that exist have languished. ‘'The Mothers’ Magazine,’ from assuming 
a distinctive religious character, has gained an extensive circulation, and 
we are told, has been republished in England. ‘The Fathers’ Magazine’ 
has been established the present year, at New York. The ‘Southern 
Journal of Education,’ in Georgia, has reached its eleventh number. A 
spirited paper called ‘The Inciter,’ has been published by a teacher, in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, which contains much that is useful on education. 
‘The Journal of the Flushing Institute’ has an excellent character. In 
addition to these we have just received the first number of ‘The School- 
master, and Academic Journal,’ published at Oxford, Ohio; and should be 
much interested to see this, or some other periodical on education, gain 
an extensive circulation at the west. 


Ecxectic Acapemy or Music 1n CINCINNATI. 


A Society has been formed under this title, at Cincinnati, with two 
objects in view ; first to promote the introduction of vocal music as a branch 
of school education, throughout this country ; second, to promote improve- 
ment in church music. The Trustees express their conviction, founded 
on the entire success of the plan abroad, and the happy results of the ex- 
periments in Boston and Philadelphia, that it is practicable to make ita 
branch of common school education. They hope to convince the public of 
its importance, and eventually to secure the proper instruction of teachers 
in this art. A course of instruction is to be given by a professor acquaint- 
ed with the system already introduced by the Boston Academy. We 
cordially hail every kindred institution; and hope that music thus early 
implanted, may become one of the rational recreations of the rising West. 


Hovse or ReruGe 1n PHILADELPHIA. 


From the last report of the Philadelphia house of refuge for juvenile 
offenders, it appears that during the year past ninety persons, rescued from 
juvenile crime, have been sent from it into families or places of respect- 
able occupation, and that most of those who have left the institution 
during the five years of its existence, have given satisfaction to their em- 
ployers. The managers also state, that the number of individuals who 
needed the aid of this refuge has been less than usual during the past year ; 
and the number reformed, greater. They ascribe not a little of this to 
the removal and reform of those who were corrupting their companions. 
Such institutions are a blessing to our country. But how much better 
will it be, when their necessity is in a great measure anticipated, by a 
course of education, moral as well as intellectual, which shall extend to 
every child in the community — from the earliest age ! 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Sixteenth Annual Report. These schools have now on the rolls 6767 pu- 
pils, of which number 3713 are boys, and 3054 are girls. In parts of the 
city where the population is too scattered to admit of the establishment of 
public schools, the children are placed in the private schools nearest to 
the residence of their parents. The number thus provided for is 1098, 
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’ making the total number of children educating at the public expense 7865. 


A new and excellent brick school-house has been erected in the city, and 
although it had been opened only three weeks at the time the report was 
made, nearly 400 children were already in attendance. 

The expenses of the a were $74,170; but this amount includes 
$40,620 expended in purchasing ground and building school-houses. The 
report thus concludes: 

‘ In presenting this brief outline of proceedings in the sixteenth year of 
their labors in a branch of public service of incalculable importance, the 
controllers again beg permission most earnestly to solicit the attention, 
influence, and active codperation of their fellow-citizens in the promotion 
of this great work. It is one to which every individual may effectually 
contribute by advice, exhortation, authority, and explanation afforded to 
the proper subjects for these establishments. It is to sound, practical, 
Christian education that we must look for improved morals, judicious in- 
dustry, for the maintenance of truth, order, and justice, for the intelligent 
assertion and manly support of those principles upon which alone our free 
and happy institutions can be preserved from destruction. This is a work 
which every friend of man — every lover of his country and of freedom, 
ought to lend his most zealous and unwearied efforts to promote; it is 
one in which combined effort is demanded, and in which the united 
strength of the philanthropist, the patriot, the christian; of the good 
and the wise, will be sustained by Divine aid, and ultimately crowned with 
universal and triumphant success.’ 


CHARITY SCHOOL SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This is a society supported by vested funds and contributions, which 
has a large school house in Walnut, between Sixth and Seventh streets. 
There are now 260 boys in the male department, and 250 girls in the fe- 
male. The girls are instructed in sewing as the common rudiments of 
education. The total expense of instruction, including teacher’s salaries, 
books, stationary, press, &c, was $2002, and the average number of pupils 
being 510, itis seen that the annual cost of each scholar is but three dol- 
lars and ninetythree cents. — S. S. Journal. 





We sometimes hear an expression of surprise that certain books are not noticed 
in this work. Some, indeed, which are sent are left unnoticed, because we 
consider them unworthy of notice; and some, because they are foreign to our 
object: but these are comparatively few. In many cases we do not receive 
valuable books, although we ascertain, subsequently, that the authors have 
endeavored to send them; in others, a long and laborious examination would be 
necessary to justify any expression of opinion; and we must frankly say, that the 
receipts of this work do not justify the purchase of books for criticism, or the 
devotion of so much time to the preparation of half a page, although we have 
sometimes done both. We will merely add, that books sent to our agents in 
cities, will generally reach us safely ; and we shall hereafter insert the title at 
least of all new works on education which we receive, not in our view of an 
injurious tendency. 


We intended to devote a larger (not large, as incorrectly printed) portion of 


our number to extracts, which will show the state of public opinion. We are ° 


obliged to defer much that we designed to use in our present number. 
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Notices of Books. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Compendium of Natural Philosophy, adapted to the use of the Gen- 
eral Reader, and of Schools and Academies. By Denison Olmsted, A. 
M., Prof. of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Yale College. New 
Haven: H. Howe. Boston: Carter, Hendee and Co. 1833. 


The publications of Professor Olmsted, for the use of Colleges, have estab- 
lished his reputation as a man of science, and will give teachers of our higher 
schools a confidence in this work, which they cannot accord to the republications 
of foreign works, by professed bookmakers. It will be highly valuable te the 
mechanic and the self-educator also, and to those who desire to revive the 
knowledge they have once acquired, and to keep pace with the progress of 
science. itis written in a simple, perspicuous and interesting manner, and 
presents very happily the practical applications of philosophical principles. For 
novices, we should much prefer the inductive plan; but as a ‘ compendium’ of 
the science, we think it excellent. 


Mental Culture, or the means of developing the Human Faculties. By 
J. L. Levison. Boston: Allen and Ticknor. 1834. 


This is a republication of a work on Education, based on phrenological princi- 
ples. The first part is occupied with an account of the mental philosophy of 
phrenology, which deserves the attention of every teacher, whatever may be 
the final result of the investigation as to the conformation of the brain, or the 
external exhibition of its organs. The second part presents the practical results 
of these opinions in the management of the young, and contains many valuable 
maxims on education. Indeed, the coincidence of these results with those 
deduced from the experience of the ablest educators, and the simplicity and 
obvious good sense which will commend them to most unprejudiced minds, is, 
in our view, one of the strongest presumptions in favor of the truth of the sys- 
tem by which they are sustained. 

This work is free from the sceptical and anti-Christian views which deform 
some others of the kind ; and sustains religious instruction and daily religious 
worship, as essential to a sound education. 


Outlines of Human Physiology, designed for the use of the higher 
classes in Common Schools. By George Hayward, M. D. Boston: 
Marsh, Capen and Lyon. 1834. 


We cordially welcome another work on the human frame, designed for the 
use of schools, more extensive in its range than the Class Book of Anatomy. 
A work prepared by a physician of reputation, evidently with great care, ona 
subject of so much importance, and abounding in interesting facts, we need 
scarcely say, deserves attention and experiment in our high schools. We wish its 
arrangement and style were less technical, and more adapted to common minds.” 


A Lecture to Young Men. By Sylvester Graham. Providence: Print- 
ed by Weeden & Cory, 1834. 


We are rejoiced to see a work published in our country, on a topic in Physi- 
ology which the ‘artificial modesty’ to which we have formerly alluded bas 


* We would take this occasion to suggest to professional and scientific men, who prepare works 
for common schools, that immense advantage might be derived from the counsels of a practical 
teacher, or from experiments with a few pupils, as to the manner of giving instruction; and 
should this be deemed disrespectful, we would remind them that Dean Swift considered it not 
unworthy of him to read his sermons to his kitchen-maid, in order to attain simplicity. The 
world would be spared a deluge of useless words, and sentences, and books, if modern writers, 
sacred and secular, would follow his example. We would remark, however, that the work be- 
fore us is by no means to be charged with redundancy ; and that we only regret the want of 
greater simplicity in the language and methods of illustration. 
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covered up, until a solitary but fatal vice is spreading desolation through our 
schools and families, unnoticed or unknown. The experience of teachers, the 
case-books of physicians, and the painful exposures which accident or the 
dreadful diseases which follow in its train, have occasionally produced, have, at 
length, forced it upon public attention, and we hope it will not again be forgotten. 
The work before us is the result of extensive observation and study ; its useful- 
ness has been tested by its influence as a lecture, and its views of this evil are in 
accordance with the experience of the few teachers whom we have known, pos- 
sessed of the moral courage to encounter it. We would offer it to some who 
have earnestly desired a work on the subject, as one adapted to their purposes. 
We would recommend its perusal to every parent and teacher. We would 
warn them, that those who were most confident of the safety of their charge, 
have often been most deceived; and that the youthful bashfulness which seems 
to shrink from the bare mention of the subject, is sometimes the blush of shame 
for concealed crime. We feel bound to add, what abundant and decisive evidence 
has shown, that ignorance on the subject is no protection from the vice, nay, that 
it is often the original cause or encouragement of it; that it gives tenfold power 
to the evil example and influence, which are so rarely escaped; and that a cure 
can be effected only by the most careful instruction and long continued discipline, 
both physical and moral, directed by such experience as is presented in this work. 
We regret that the work of Tissot on this subject could not be divested by an 
able physiologist of some of its obsolete views, arranged on a plan more simple, 
and especially pruned of much which is dangerous to the infected. 


The Family at Home, or Familiar Illustrations of the various Domestic 
Duties, with an Introductory Notice. By G. D. Abbott. Boston: Carter 
Hendee andCo. 1834. 

‘The Mother at Home’ and * The Child at Home,’ by the Rev. Mr Abbott, of 
Worcester. have been followed by the ‘ Family at Home, by his brother. Like 
the Family itself it is a miscellany ; a series of articles not connected by any such 
plan or system as well trained minds delight in; but perhaps on that very account 
more likely to arrest the attention and improve the habits of the miscellaneous 
minds which form so large a majority of every community. It presents distinctly 
the religious views of the editor, or rather of the ‘evangelical’ in England, by 
whoin a large part of it was prepared, interwoven with the work; but it con- 
tains a variety of lessons in common, practical life, which will be interesting 
and useful to parents of other opinions, who are willing to be eclectics. 

A large part of it isrepublished from an English work ; and we regret that the 
word ‘ prepared’ or ‘ edited’ had not been inserted on the title page ; for it would 
have saved many a disappointment, and prevented all danger of associating a 
name we so highly respect, with that of Blake, whose assumption of the labors 
of others we have felt compelled to expose. 


Angell’s Union Series of Common School Classics. 


In our number for April we remarked of this series, ‘The plan we think 
good; the selections, so far as we have been able to examine them are interesting 
and well graduated; but we could not venture to give an opinion of the whole 
series so extensive and composed of so various materials — without an examina- 
tion which our duties render impracticable. We observe that several instructors 
who have introduced them have found them very useful.’ In justice to schools, 
we feel bound ‘to state, that a number of respectable teachers assembled in New 
York, who profess to have examined them, declare in the public papers that they 
abound with ‘ inconsistencies and oversights’ in regard to ‘orthography, pro- 
nunciation, and syllabication,’ and that they are ‘ unworthy of the patronage of 
teachers.’ 
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